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SOCIALIST REFORMS IN CHINA 


M. Khrushchev paid a well-deserved compli- 
ment to the Chinese, both Communists and Capi- 
talists, when he attended a dinner in Moscow to 
the visiting deputies from Peking. He referred to 
China’s “unbelievable achievement” in the collec- 
tivisation of agriculture—so markedly in contrast 
with Stalin’s brutal policy, which almost disem- 
bowelled the nation—and to the part being played 
by former capitalists in the socialisation of indus- 
try,and commerce, whereby he was able to address 
some of the Chinese present as “Comrade Capi- 
talist.” The compliment was no empty one. After 
the first three years, when Russian methods were 
imitated to a degree which has no parallel in 
Chinese history, the Chinese began to apply their 
own innate good sense’ and intelligence to the 
problems of revolutionary change. Whatever may 
be the ultimate outcome of the transformation of 
the economic mechanism from private enterprise to 
State direction and ownership, this very flexibility 
will ensure that any possible counter-action will be 
similarly smooth. Change, whether forward or 
backward, has been set on railway lines, ever since 
the great turning-point in the summer of 1955. 


The timing of Mao Tse-tung’s electrifying and 
totally unexpected speech timed to be delivered to 
Party secretaries from all parts of the country at 
the very moment that the first National People’s 
Congress completed its markedly hesitant and cau- 
tious deliberations was undoubtedly chosen deli- 
berate. Where Congress faltered almost in fear 
and trembling, the Party Chairman summoned the 


senior Party officials to leap into the lead in a bold 
policy of agricultural collectivism. The Party 
secretaries responded in kind and in six months the 
overwhelming majority of the peasant households 
were in agricultural co-operatives. Similar timing 
was associated with the transformation of private 
industry and commerce. The bourgeoisie knew 
what had happened to the socalled “landlords” in 
the countryside. They had been liquidated or had 
at least been deprived of their land. The “five- 
anti” campaign was a mere excuse and euphemism 
designed to cover a lawless browbeating and sup-: 
pression of the one class whict had contributed 
constructive effort to the welfare of all others as 
well as themselves, in contrast to the destructive 
work of the parties, politicians and war lords. After 
the brutalities and terror of that period the sur- 
vivors awaited in bitterness the expected liquidation 
also of themselves and their property. 


But it was in November, 1955, that the All- 
China Federation of Industry and Commerce held 
a meeting at which they considered “a very im- 
portant directive to the representatives of the 
capitalists” prepared by Mao Tse-tung himself. In 
this he asked them to recognise “the law cf the 
development of society, to take their destiny into 
their own hands, link up ‘their future with the future 
of society, give up exploitation and _ strive to be 
workers living on their cwn labour.” That is all 
that has so far been revealed of the contents of this 
directive. But there must have been specific offers 
—and perhaps veiled threats—to ensure so swift 
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and general a response—however reluctant in many cases. 
Presumably the directive revealed the offer of the 25% 
share of the profits for the time being, and the 5% dividend 
ultimately agreed upon for shareholders. 

This is supported by the general run of the authorita- 
tive article in the high Party organ Hsin Chien She (New 
Construction) by Chieh Chia-chu, a high official of the 
Centra] Administrative Bureau for Industry.and Commerce 
and member of the Central Committee of the Democratic 
League of China, and by the significant preamble to this 
lengthy disquisition of several thousand words. The quota- 
tion is from Khrushchev’s Report of the Central Committee 
of the CPSU to the 20th Party Congress in Moscow, declar- 
ing that China had made “many unique contributions in 
Socialist construction. .. This people’s democratic country 
is carrying out the policy of effecting peaceful transforma- 
tion of private industry and commerce and gradually turn- 
ing them into the Socialist sector of the economy in the 
course of development of the Socialist revolution.” 

The method used by the Chinese was totally different 
from that employed in the Soviet Union, and whereas in 
Russia the method of swift and outright seizure caused 
economic anarchy for a decade and more and left the 
Russians without industrial or commercial personnel, in 
China the method of gradualism and partial compensation, 
and of absorption of competent technical and managerial 
personnel, in State-dominated enterprises enabled the gap to 
be bridged smoothly and easily between private and 
Socialised enterprise. The morality and even the simple 
wisdom of it all remain to be questioned and to be judged 
when the pendulum begins to swing back to a new point of 
passivity; but the Socialist transformation of capitalist in- 
dustry and commerce is one of the most unique contribu- 
tions made by China towards Marxism—as the British 
Labour Government’s method of nationalisation of basic 
utilities was a typical British contribution to socialisation. 

Another notable contribution of Chinese technique in 
modern revolutionary transformation is the establishment 
of the Institute of Socialism. The private industrialist and 
merchants, when their enterprises were turned into joint 
State-private ownership, were required to learn at least the 
rudiments of Marxism. The processes of indoctrination of 
the earlier period of Communist power were not merely 
undignified—they were positively degrading and sometimes 
even brutal. There was little difference between this and 
the archaic and barbaric methods applied to the insatiable 
demand from all evildoers or fancied evildoers for a cuon- 
fession. British and certain other enlightened formas of 
jurisprudence repudiate the decisiveness of confession. In 
a British Court the prosecution has to prove its case, apart 
altogether from anything the prisoner may have been per- 
suaded or bullied or terrorised into making. The Com- 
munists even in the Soviet Union, under the new dispen- 
sation, have similarly pretended to disavow the confession 
technique. They have even exposed it from the topmost 
heights in the general degradation of Stalin and the denun- 
ciation of Beria. Sométimes confession and indoctrination 
went in team. 

It was too much even for case-hardened Communist 
leaders to add gross insult to criminal injury to expect the 
transformed capitalists and industrialists to go through ithe 
business of public self-criticism and abasement such as was 
the common lot of the professors and other intellectuals 
when the peasant Reds took over. It was contrary to the 
express principle of persuasion instead of coercion to force 
them to demean themselves as the first contribution to their 
own indoctrination. So after some months had elapsed it 
was announced that, just as the industrialists must learn 
from the Communists the bases of their creed, so must the 
Communists sit at the feet of the engineers and managers 
and learn their jobs from them. Here was a return to the 
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ancient ritual of “face’’ which few indeed expected of such 
iconoclasts. ‘Face’ has often irritated the foreigner be- 
cause it was so often an excuse for inaction, but it was at 
its best one of the finest and most delicate of conventions to 
be found in any civilisation—a supreme regard for the sen- 
sitive feelings of others. But there was stil] the technical 
method to be thought of and decided upon. This in time 
took the unexceptionable form of another educational in- 
stitution, called the Institute of Socialism, opened in Peking 
on October 15 to facilitate the study of Marxism-Leninism 
by senior cadres among the democrats of the different col- 
laborating groups and of those without party affiliations. 
The institute gives courses in dialectical and historical ma- 
terialism, political economy, and the revolutionary history of 
China. No doubt the course will incorporate the study of 
all the reports, speeches and documentation of the 8th 
National Congress of the CCP last summer, which all the 
national bodies are required to do. These documents, it is 
claimed, represent the summation of the rich experience 
which the Party has gained since the opening of its 7th 
National Congress eleven years earlier at Yenan. 

The opening ceremony of the Institute was held in the 
hall of the Political Consultative Council’s headquarters in 
Peking, and the first group of 155 students attended in 
person. They included the Standing Committee members 
and members of the National Committee of the CPPCC, the 
vice-chairman and standing committee members of the pro- 
vincial and municipal committees of the CPPCC, committee 
members of the various collaborating parties and groups, 
vice-governor, responsible personalities of Government 
organs, executive members of the Federation of Industrial 
and Commercial Circles, factory superintendents and pro- 
fessors and assistant professors of institutions of higher 
education. More than half of them are over 50 years of 
age; it must be quite an experience for such people to “go 
to school” again. 

The Institute has three courses of political theories in 
operation, namely, dialectical materialism and _ historical 
materialism, political economics and China’s history of 
revolution. In addition, it also organises the study of some 
important current events and policies, visits and other acti- 
vities for the guidance of teaching. The courses of study 
last one year. The method of study “adopts the principles” 
of freedom, voluntariness and self-consciousness.” In ad- 
dition to the delivery of necessary lectures by teachers, 
accentuation is given to free research and “democratic dis- 
cussion.” The use of brains and independent thinking are 
encouraged, and in the academic field, diverse views are 
allowed to exist and to contend with each other. Students 
are not required to sit for examination or test to. gain ad- 
mission, nor are they required to fill out investigation and 
registration forms. No inquiry is made into their history 
or ideology at the time of study, and they are not required 
to sit for examination or test at the time of graduation. 
The students may give an account of what they have 
achieved in study if they wish, and they are free to make 
the account long or short. (All this sounds very tame and 
considerate but though the tiger may purr it retains its 
claws for use when necessary). 

This Institute, while it brings in all the leaders of the 
bourgeoisie who are working with the Communists, was 
specifically formed by the People’s University for the study 
of politics and theory by the “democrats and businessmen,” 
and to help the high-ranking cadres among them to serve 
the building of Socialism better, as it was put by Wu Yu- 
chang, President of the Institute. He called on the elderly 
students to take pains in learning the Marxist-Leninist 
stand, viewpuint and method so that they might handle the 
practical problems of the Chinese revolution properly. Vice- 
Chairman Chang Po-chun, of the National Committee of the 
CPPCC claimed that he was one of those who suggested 
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the founding of this institute several years ago. He said 
that at the moment the task of Socialist transformation had 
scored a decisive victory throughout the country and would 
be completed as a whole in the next three or five years. 
By that time, new production relations would have emerged. 
But the ideologies of the bourgeoisie and the petty bour- 
geoisie would continue to exist for a long time to come. 
This was a contradiction and in order to solve it, he said, 
Marxism-Leninism must be learned to understand the “law 
of social dlevelopment.” He also said that many members 
of the democratic parties hell impartant posts in State 
organs. Not long ago, the Chinese Communist Party also 
advanced the line of “long-term co-existence and mutual 
supervision” for the different parties and for the Communist 
Party. This made it the more necessary for the bourgeoisie 
to heighten their knowledge of theories so that they might 
serve the people better “for a long time to come till the 
the arrival of the Coramunist society.’”’ The veteran scholar 
Ma Yen-chu said he envied those who had the chance to 
attend the Institute. He said that if the several subjects 
were to be learned, they must be learned together for they 
could not very well be split up. He also said that the 
diverse schools of thought could contend in study, but “it 
would be a mistake if Marxism-Leninism was treated as a 
school for contending purposes.” It must be understood 
that Marxism-Leninism was the leading thought, and con- 
tention must be made under the leadership of this thought. 
One of the students will be Mrs. Li Teh-chuan, the Minister 
of Health and widow of Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, who was 
before her marriage a Y.W.C.A. secretary. She said that 
though she is over 60 she will be delighted to study Marxism- 
Leninism. 

Only extra-mural students are being taken at present, 
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because the Institute premises have yet to be built. Only 
residents of Peking and those able to solve their lodging 
problem can therefore be enrolled. Students and workers 
will thus have to function under very unsatisfactory condi- 
tions. Most of the 150 students are veterans of the 1911 
Revolution and the May 4 Movement (1919). After the 
revolution ended in victory Chairman Mao (said Wu Yu- 
chang) used the method of “wholesale taking over” to 
ensure that everybody was fed and employed and as a re- 
sult found it possible to unite the masses to strive for the 
realisation of Socialism. This, he asserted, was also con- 
sistent with the meaning of the two characters “loyalty 
and forgiveness” as was explained by Tseng Tzu to the 
disciples of Confucius. Loyalty implied the carrying out of 
one’s duty while forgiveness referred to the treatment of 
others as one would treat oneself, which is again in ac- 
cordance with the saying of Confucius: “Don’t impose on 
others what you do not like to have imposed upon yourself.” 


This remarkable citation of Confucius was no doubt 
meant to be in deference to the scholars who listened to 
him, nearly all of whom belonged to that old school. But 
only in China would it be possible to find such an extra- 
ordinary juxtaposition as persistent quotations from the 
Confucian classics by the President of an Institute designed to 
indoctrinate aged scholars with the wholly different theories 
of Marx and his followers. At Jeast half of his speech was 
devoted to the Analects, the Book of Changes, and the 
apposite citations from Lenin’s “Concerning the Question of 
Dialectics.””’ But he warned them that learning to master 
the application of the Marxist-Leninist science is ‘an 
arduous task which must be learned and re-learned honestly,” 
and the old boys were called upon to learn with diligent 
exertions! 


TROUBLES WITH CHINA’S COOPERATIVES 


The peasants have been coaxed and often coerced into 
the co-operatives in China. Half the battle has thus been 
won from the point of view of the Marxists. The other 
and more critical part remains to be fulfilled. Collectivisa- 
tion must be made to pay, and to pay. handsomely to make 
up for all the irritations, delays, difficulties and prolific 
amount of red tape entailed in the new system. If it does 
not pay, the peasant will tear them apart in due course. On 
the face of things it ought to succeed, and wherever the 
weather has been favourable it has succeeded. But in many 
parts of the country it has not been favourable—so much 
so that in these areas the peasants have fared far worse, 
not better. 

Until Mao Tse-tung dramatically intervened with his 
historic call at the end of July, 1955, to proceed full steam 
ahead, there had been two schools: one for all-out expan- 
sion of the agricultural producer co-operatives, the other for 
the deflation, consolidation and proper organisation of the 
number then already in existence. The rightist conserva- 
tives, as they were called, were afraid that if they moved 
too fast and bit off more than they could chew, grave trouble 
would result. Indeed already in some places, and especially 
in Chekiang, the peasants had dissolved their co-operatives 
in thousands because they had become too much bother to 
themselves and to the officials alike. The fruitful anarchy 
of individualism when transformed into the detailed and 
complex organisation of the co-operatives—from informal 
family business into highly formal, book-keeping, paper- 
forming big business, is a bothersome affair, and remains 
that way, with infinite possibilities of dispute and bad 
feeling, and the setting up of emotional stresses that might 


well produce more bad. blood than more grain or other 
crops. 

So it. is a matter of great moment to penetrate into 
the midst of these agricultural producer co-operatives, now 
that they have had full year, and try to find out how they 
have got along. Since the expansionists have already won 
their round, it is perhaps the turn of the consolidationists, 
the men who watch their step, to have the next. The People’s 
Daily approached the matter with its gentlest tread the 
other day. In many areas, it whispered, the actual con- 
ditions relating to agricultural production have become 
different from those on which production plans were formu- 
Jated in the spring. The actual conditions were that it was 
a bad year generally and especially in the weather; and the: 
plans formulated were more than a little awry. Some of 
the cadres, it seems, dismiss the original plans, and pay 
no more attention to them. They were such stuff as dreams 
are made on, and were abandoned, as impractical. Other 
cadres were in ‘a state of dilemma. They feel they have 
made ambitious promises, especially with the publication in 
the press of the plans decided on, and it is hard for them 
to go back on their words to the members of the co-opera- 
tives. Though knowing full well that the plans cannot be 
fulfilled they insist on ‘treating a dead horse as if it were 
a live one.’ And so they ask the State to give them ‘special’ 
support and at the same time go all out to strengthen the 
labour efforts of the members and restrict their economic 
life.’ The words are- wrapped up with care, but: the picture 
is fairly clear. The glowing hopes they urged the peasants 
to entertain are dissipated. 


Still other cadres blame their superiors. They say the 
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higher authorities ought not to emphasise so strenuously op- 
position to rightist conservatism, and they should not fail to 
supply sufficient machinery, fertiliser and funds. And yet 
others blame the lower levels, saying that the production 
targets should not have been increased at each level as they 
are handed down from top to bottom. The picture, then, 
is one of discomfiture, embarrassment, and failure to realise 
hopes and targets. How to deal with the problem? First, 
it must be reviewed ‘“calmly—not in passion or despera- 
tion.” There were, after all, some rightist conservative 
ideologists before the spring, and their estimates were cer- 
tainly on the low side! So they are alright. Then others 
may be excused because, after all, it is not simple and 
easy to grasp the “bases’’ for calculations and quotas. Cer- 
tainly there had been “an unprecedented state of enthusiasm 
and miracles were reported.” Many of the established 
practices were over-ruled and people all felt it was indeed 
an age of miracles. Due to a lack of new experiences in 
the new situation, and a lack of scientific knowledge, the 
“bases” found in many areas were not really things which 
could be actually used as “bases.’’ As a result, the pro- 
duction plans formulated could not produce the effect of 
guiding production. To seek “miracles” of high production, 
there were provided some technical measures which were 
incorrect and created instead certain losses. The excessive 
raising of the labour efforts of the members of the co-opera- 
tives affected their health and family life. More important 
still (we are still quoting) much of the time for sideline 
production was lost and tthe gains could not compensate the 
losses. 

But though many APCs fell down on their production 
plans, they have nevertheless in some cases reported in- 
creases of production. And in any case if the cadres are 
sadder they are also wiser men. Production plans for the 
future are likely to be the more practical. But what to do 
with the impractical plans drawn up before? The advice 
from the editorial office is that they should not lightly be 
abandoned. In many areas in the south, there is still time 
earnestly to revise plans or additionally draw up plans for 
autumn and winter production. In calamity-stricken areas 
this is all the more necessary, even if plans are largely for 
self-salvation. Of course many are saying that all this 
target business, these detailed plans, are preposterous. 
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Nature cannot be planned anyway. This is contested on 
the ground that plans for volume of output do enable the 
peasant to see that all his intensified harvesting measures, 
even if they had fallen far below the quotas, had reaped 
more than if he had not made these efforts. Secondly, bad 
plans suggest better plans next time. Thirdly, with more 
accurate plans for output, revised plans for contract labour 
would be more accurate and awards be made more correctly. 
And when production plans are revised, what is seen to be 
impossible of realisation must be deleted. The major aim 
of planning is to guide production and to arouse produc- 
tion enthusiasm. “One important reason why past plans 
were not practical was that some cadres undertook planning 
behind closed doors, without mobilising the masses to take 
part in the work.” 

These are the suggestive and discreet rather than bold 
terms in which the first year of large-scale farm planning 
are depicted. It does not disguise the confusion and even 
the chagrin that have descended| upon the countryside in the 
colder night after the glowing morning before. Indeed 
the position compelled the Central Committee of the CCP 
and the State Council to issue jointly or separately several 
directives in succession in running co-operatives industrious- 
ly and economically, on the distribution of the harvest and 
other matters, and suggesting concrete measures for the 
solution of the new problems and the improvement of work. 
At the beginning of autumn the Central Committee and 
the State Council felt compelled to issue an almost fearsome 
Directive of eleven chapters and some 10,000 words based 
on the by no means happy experiences of the previous 12 
months. It is full of the familiar Communist terminology, 
and likely to be a headache to even the higher levels of 
the party cadres. The peasants themselves, as they cannot 
read, will be spared the anguish of reading it. The Direc- 
tive admits the state of confusion in the relations between 
Party organisations, organs of State authority, and the 
APCs and by its comprehensive directives on the co-opera- 
tives themselves implies a degree of even greater confusion 
in these new-found bodies. It is as if they had mever had 
any regulations, organisation, or real corporate existence 
before. But it was hardly reasonable to suppose that in- 
dividualism would pass to socialism as easily as a man steps 
off the road! 
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United Nations ECAFE Report for the six months period of October 1955 to March 1956 


PART II 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Industrial production in ECAFE countries continued to 
rise in 1955 and early 1956, largely owing to the imple- 
mentation of various development programmes all of which 
tend to stress, in varying degrees, industrial development. 
It increased at the following rates in selected countries for 
which data are available: 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX 


(Percentage increase over previous year) 1956 
1954 1955 (preliminary) 
China: Taiwan 5 10 3a 
Mainland 17 8 —b 
Trach le Taare ale baa) ay o-0: «Sib rae cals oe ore'a 7 8 Ta 
SODATM mcr ars sisaw.s vides 7 9 16c 
Pakistan 21 23 — 
Philippines 12 10 _— 
World® 0 10 7 
a. Average of first three months compared with average for corres 


ponding period of 19556. 


b. For major state and joint-private industrial enterprises, a 30 per 
cent increase is officially reported for the first five months of 1956 
as compared with corresponding period in 1955 (NCNA, Peking, 
21 June 1956). 


c. Average of first five months compared with average for corresponding 
period of 1955. 
* Excluding USSR, countries of Eastern Europe and mainland China. 


Compared to the index of world industrial production, 
the rate of increase in 1955 was slightly lower in China, 
India and Japan but continued to be higher in Pakistan. In 
early 1956 industrial production is reported to have in- 
creased faster than in the corresponding period of 1955 
in China and Japan, but remained more or less unchanged 
in India. 

In China industrial production as reported on the main- 
land rose by only 8 per cent in 1955 as compared with the 
1954 reported rate of increase of 17 per cent, owing largely 
to the short supply of raw materials (particularly raw 
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cotton, tobacco and jute) arising from the great flood of 
1954. In 1956 the value of industrial production is, how- 
ever, officially planned to rise by about one-fifth and the 
target of «loubling the 1952 industrial production by 1957 
is planned to be reached a year in advance. In Taiwan, 
under the first Four-Year Plan (1953—56), there were 
fairly substantial increases in industrial production in 1955 
and a further expansion is being expected in 1956, parti- 
cularly for electric power. A second Four-Year Plan (1957 
—60) is being formulated. 


In India, the total increase in industrial production 
during 1951-55, corresponding roughly to the first Five- 
Year Plan period, has been 85 per cent. Under the second 
Five-Year Plan beginning April 1956, a greater expansion 
of industrial production with particular emphasis on the 
development of basic and heavy industries is envisaged; 
the new industrial policy Resolution of 1956 stresses, among 
other things, the need to speed up industrialisation through 
an expansion of the public sector. 


In Japan, industrial production continued and slightly 
accentuated its upward trend in 1955, owing largely to an 
increase in the export demand. Moreover, whereas the 
index of industrial production increased by 9 per cent, the 
index of producers’ shipments increased by 10 per cent, 
thus enabling manufacturing industries to reduce their in- 
ventory of finished goods. In addition, domestic demand 
for both consumer goods and capital equipment has also 
increased since mid-1955. Under the Economic Self-Support 
Five-Year Plan beginning April 1956, industrial production 
is projected to increase by 53.7 per cent. 


In Pakistan the rapid expansion in both industrial 
capacity and production continued in 1955. The country 
has become self-sufficient in a number of consumer goods, 
e.g. cotton textiles, footwear, matches, low grade paper, 
soap. Under the draft first Five-Year Plan (1955—60) re- 
leased in early 1956, a further increase of about 75 per 
eent in the production from large-scale industries is en- 
visaged, and new emphasis is laid on the fuller use of existing 
capacity and the implementation of new priority projects. 


In the Philippines, manufacturing output continued to 
expand in 1955 and apparently also in early 1956. Trade 
and exchange restrictions on imports of consumer goods, 
relaxation of control on imports of raw materials and plant 
and equipment, and provision of fiscal incentives to new 
industries all appear to have played a part. 


In south Korea industrial production, particularly coal 
and cotton yarn, has continued to increase. Pending the 
finalization of a new Five-Year Plan, the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry has announced plans for the rehabilita- 
tion of basic industries such as electricity, coal, iron ore 
and ship-building. In Hongkong, industrial production con- 
tinued to increase because of increasing export demand for 
locally manufactured products. 


Although no information is available on the general 
level of industrial activity in the remaining countries, in- 
dications from production of a few commodities, imports 
or consumption of raw materials and progress made in the 
construction of new factories suggest that industrial pro- 
duction rose less markedly in these countries. However, 
interest in expansion of industry was clearly evident. In 
Afghanistan, with a loan of $100 million from the USSR, 
expansion of power generating capacity and setting up of 
a fertilizer plant are under consideration. In Burma, several 
small-scale factories, sponsored mostly by the Industrial 
Development Corporation, started operation in 1955 and 
early 1956. In Ceylon, industrial production on the whole 
was stationary, but a number of small factories started 
production in 1955 and early 1956, and plans to establish 
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several large factories have recently been announced by the 
government. In Indonesia, the draft Five-Year Plan 1956— 
1960) is envisaging considerable government investment in 
electric power and mining. In Thailand, the Royal Decrees 
under the Industrial Promotion Act of 1954 have designated 
additional types of industry to which special aid is to be 
granted by the government. A start has been made in the 
establishment of a sugar factory and a paper mill by the 
Thai Economic Development Corporation. 


Fuel and Power 


Coal: In 1955 and early 1956 coal production declined 
in Indonesia, Japan, Malaya and Pakistan but increased in 
China, India and south Korea. 

In China, 1955 coal output on the mainland, owing to 
increased mechanization in mining, reportedly rose to 94 
million tons, or 17 per cent above the 1954 level; it ex- 
ceeded slightly the total production of India, Japan and 
other countries of the region (86 million tons). In 1956 
it is proposed to increase coal output by another 17 per cent 
to over 109 million tons, which is close to the original 1957 
target of 113 million tons under the First Five-Year Plan. 
In Taiwan, coal production in 1955 at 2.4 million tons was 
11 percent higher than in 1954; to meet the growing needs 
of industry a plan to increase production has recently been 
launched by the Previncial Coal Mining Association, aiming 
at a target of 2.9 million tons in 1956 which is to rise to 3.7 
million tons in 1960. 

In India, coal production increased by 4 per cent to 
88.8 million tons in 1955. During the first four months of 
1956 it was two per cent higher than in the corresponding 
period of 1955. The second Five-Year Plan beginning April 
1956 envisages a rapid expansion of coal production to 60 
million tons by 1960. Under the new industrial policy re- 
solution of April 1956, coal and lignite mining has been 
listed in the first category, the future development of which 
will be the exclusive responsibility of the State. It has 
been proposed to set up a company to own and manage 
the State collieries, both existing, and to be established, 
during the Plan period. 

In South Korea, coal production registered a 47 per 
cent increase to 1,308,000 tons in 1955. The government 
has recently drafted a plan to raise coal output to 5 million 
tons by 1960, with a view to replacing oil and other fuel 
imports used in various factories. 

In Japan, coal output remained unchanged at over 42 
million tons in 1955. Reflecting the upward trend of in- 
dustrial production, however, the demand for coal had in- 
creased moderately since mid-1955, and the production in 
the first quarter of 1956 was, in spite of the general strike 
in March which reduced the output by nearly one million 
tons, slightly higher than in the corresponding period of 
1955. Under the coal rationalization law, the production 
in 1956/57 is planned to be slightly higher than in 1955/56. 

Petroleum: Production of crude petroleum in the re- 
gion, concentrated in Indonesia and Brunei, continued to 
increase in 1955 and early 1956. In countries where pro- 
duction is limited, e.g. China, India and. Pakistan, large 
seale prospecting is currently being undertaken. 

In Indonesia, crude oil production rose by 9 per cent 
to 11.8 million tons in 1955. Output of petroleum pro- 
duets also increased, although their export declined slightly. 
A further increase in crude oil production is expected, as 
various development programmes, particularly in Sumatra, 
are being undertaken by foreign oil companies. In Brunei, 
production of crude petroleum also rose by 9 per cent to 
5.3 million tons in 1955, and development of new oil fields 
is proceeding. In China, crude oil production on the 
mainland reportedly increased by 22 per cent in 1955 to 
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966,000 tons, simultaneously with large scale oil prospecting 
in the northwest and southwest. In 1956, production is 
planned to rise by 24 per cent. In India, oil exploration 
is currently being carried out, with government participa- 
tion, by the Standard Vacuum Oil Company in the West 
Bengal basin, it has also been started by the government in 
the Jaisalmer area of Rjjasthan. Under thé second Five- 
Year Plan, refining capacity, in terms of the crude oil pro- 
cessed, is planned to increase to 4.31 million tons, as against 
3.63 million tons estimated for 1955/56. In Pakistan there 
was a slight increase in the output of petroleum and petro- 
leum products during 1955. As a result of the develop- 
ment of natural gas deposits at Sui, gas is now being used 
by many factories in Karachi. Under the draft first Five- 
Year Plan (1955—60), released in early 1956, prospecting 
for oil and gas is receiving the largest share of funds pro- 
posed for fuel and power development, with a view to re- 
ducing foreign exchange requirements for fuel imports. 


In Japan, output of petroleum products continued to 
increase in 1955 and early 1956, owing to a rapid expan- 
sion in refining capacity. Output in 1955 at 8.6 million 
kl was 16 per cent higher than in 1954. Although domestic 
production of crude oil, which can meet only a fraction of 
total demand, increased moderately, import of crude oil 
rose considerably from 7.4 million k! in 1954 to 8.5 million 
kl in 1955. Under the Economic Self-Support Five Year 
Plan, it is planned to increase crude oil production from 
340,000 tons in 1954 to one million tons in 1960. 


In Burma, 1955 crude petroleum output increased by 
13 per cent to 200,000 tons, but was still far below the pre- 
war (1938) output of one million tons. 


Electricity: The generation of electricity in the region 
continued to increase in 1955 and early 1956, owing to 
the implementation of development projects. Total genera- 
tion of electricity in the region, excluding several countries 
for which no statistics are available, increased by 8 per 
cent, from 84,000 million kWh in 1954 to 91,000 million 
kWh in 1955; capacity is concentrated in Japan, China and 
India. 


In Japan, the generation of electricity in 1955 was 
63,500 million kWh, as against 59,800 million kWh in 1954. 
During the first three months of 1956 it was 10 per cent 
higher than in the corresponding period of 1955. In 
1956/57 it is expected that with the installation of new 
generating capacity of 1.1 million kW under various deve- 
lopment projects, the total! generating capacity will rise 
to 15.5 million kW. 


In China, the output of electricity on the mainland 
is stated to have risen by 12 per cent to 12,278 million 
kWh in 1955. During 1956 a further increase of 15 per 
cent is being planned. New power plants with a total 
capacity of over 2 million kW would be completed during 
the five-year period, of which over one million kW had been 
built during the past years. In Taiwan the output of 
electricity increased by 9 per cent to 1,966 million kWh 
in 1955. In 1956 a further 25 per cent increase to 2,450 
million kWh is being planned. A beginning has been made 
in early 1956 on two projects partly financed by the US aid 
—a new 75,000 kW power station in north Taiwan and the 
multi-purpose Shimen project with an ultimate capacity of 
120,000 kW. 


In India, power generation increased by 13 per cent 
to 8,500 million kWh in 1955, and continued to increase in 
early 1956. During the first Five-Year Plan _ period 
(1950/51—1955/56) generating capacity is estimated to 
have increased by 48 per cent from 2.3 to 3.4 million kW. 
In order to meet the growing needs of new industries to 
be established under the second Five-Year Plan, further ex- 
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pansion in generating capacity to 6.9 million kW by 1960/61 
is being planned. 


In other countries, power generation has also risen, with 
installations of new capacity. In Pakistan, under the draft 
first Five-Year Plan power capacity is planned to rise from 
280,000 kW in 1955 to 860,000 kW in 1960. In Hong- 
kong a start has recently been made on the construction of 
a new power station with a capacity of 180,000 kW. In 
Afghanistan, with completion of the first stage of the 
Sarobi hydro-electric scheme in early 1956, 22,000 kW of 
generating capacity will have been added to meet the grow- 
ing demand of the capital city of Kabul. In Burma, the 
construction of the Balu Chaung hydro-electric plant with 
a capacity of 84,000 kW is proceeding. In Viet-Nam 
(South), a start has recently been made on the construc- 
tion of a hydro-electric plant with an initial capacity of 
72,000 kW. 


Iron and Steel 


Production of iron and steel in the region, concentrated 
in China, India and Japan, continued to increase in 1955 
and early 1956. Pig iron production in the three countries 
increased by 13 per cent to 10.8 million tons in 1955, a 
slight decrease in India being more than offset by a marked 
rise reported in China and Japan; their crude steel produc- 
tion increased by 20 per cent to 14.0 million tons in 1995. 
Further increase in production is planned for 1956 in all 
these countries. 


In Japan, production of both pig iron and crude steel 
registered a new peak. Exports of iron and steel totalled 
$259 million in value and 1,989,000 tons in volume, show- 
ing an inerease over 1954 of 55 per cent and 68 per cent 
respectively. In the first quarter of 1956 crude steel out- 
put was 18 per cent higher than in the corresponding 
period of 1955. Under the Five-Year Plan production tar- 
gets in 1960/61 are set at 7 million tons for pig iron and 
11.2 million tons for steel, as compared to 5.2 million tons 
of pig iron and 9.4 million tons of steel in 1955. 


In China, under the First Five-Year Plan the steel pro- 
duction on the mainland is expected to reach 4.12 million 
tons and pig iron production 4.67 million tons by 1957. In 
1955 pig iron production reportedly rose by 238 per cent to 
3.64 million tons, and steel production by 28 per cent to 
2.85 million tons. A further increase of 25 per cent for 
pig iron and 58 per cent for steel is planned in 1956, thus 
exceeding and reaching respectively the targets for 1957 a 
year ahead of time. Anshan in the northeast, the leading 
centre, is being reconstructed and expanded, on the basis of 
the latest Soviet technique. The USSR will also help main- 
land China to build two new steel centres, Wuhan and Pao- 
tow. The iron and steel complex in Wuhan started con- 
struction in March 1956, and the Paotow complex in the 
Western part of Inner Mongolia completed preliminary de- 
sign in April 1956. In Taiwan, steel production increased 
by 16 per cent to 57,000 tons in 1955, through use of scrap 
iron and imported ore. 


In India, recent increase in iron and steel production, 
achieved more by full utilization than by expansion of 
capacity, has been rather slow. Pig iron production in- 
creased from 1.7 million tons in 1950 to 1.93 million tons 
in 1955, and crude steel production from 1.46 to 1.73 million 
tons during the same period. To meet increasing develop- 
mental needs, steel imports also increased during the last 
few years. Under the second Five-Year Plan, the highest 
priority is accorded to the expansion of the iron and steel 
industries, as “the levels of production of those materials” 
are considered ‘“‘to determine the tempo of progress of the 
economy as a whole.” Capacity of finished steel, in both 
public and private sectors, is planned to rise from an esti- 
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mated 1.3 million tons in 1955/56 te 4.7 million tons in 
1960/61. In the public sector, three iron and steel plants 
of one million-ton capacity each are to be éstablished at 
Rourkela in Orisea, Bhilai in Madhya. Pradesh and Durgapur 
in West Bengal. Provisions have also been made for the 
expansion of steel production by the Mysore Iron and Steel 
Works to 100,000 tons. In the private sector, on the com- 
pletion of the expansion projects of the Tata Iron. and 
Steel Company and the Indian Iron and Steel Company, 
their combined capacity is expected to reach 2.3 million 
tons by the middle of 1958, as against the present capacity 
of 1.25 million tons. 

In several other countries a beginning has been made 
in establishing the iron and steel industry. In Pakistan, 
where production of steel from re-rolling mills in 1955, was 
10,800 tons, as against 10,000 tons in 1954, it is planned 
to set up an iron and-steel works with an annual capacity 
of 69,000 tons. In Burma, progress has been made on the 
erection by the Industrial Development Corporation of a 
steel plant, whose production is expected to start in the 
latter half of 1956, with annual capacity of 20,000 tons of 
ingot and_40,000 tons of rolling. In the Philippines, financ- 
ing of a steel smelting project of the government-owned 
National Shipyards and Steel Corporation has been approved 
by the President in early 1956. 


STEEL PRODUCTION IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 
(In thousand tons) 


1952 1953 1964 1955 1956 
China: Taiwan ...... 16.3 30.0 49.1 56.8 65.7 
Mainland 1,350 1,770 2,230 2,853 4,150 
Endiagdie Amy sok. aPeaes 1,603 1,531 LIAB 4 1,731 1,843 
RDA el eres dasserns es apis 6,989 7,662 7,740 9,408 10,243 
PP ae eta) ans 6 n(u: oo nie 7.0 10.6 10.0 10.8 11.8 
Patel ead ateicigcteerathee 9,965.3 11,008.6 11,741.1 14,060.6 _ 


Annual rate based on returns for the first three months except for 
mainland China, for which the planned target is taken. 


Engineering 


The engineering industry in the region is also con- 
centrated in Japan, China and India. In the economic 
development plans of mainland China, India and Pakistan, 
development of engineering industries is receiving special 
attention. 

In Japan, the 1955 group index of production for 
machinery declined by three per cent, in sharp contrast 
to the eight per cent rise in the index of industrial produc- 
tion, owing to stagnant domestic investment demand. How- 
ever, the trend of production varied widely among different 
items. Generally speaking, export items, particularly ships, 
tended to show an increase. Export contracts of steel ships 
concluded and validated during 1955 amounted to $440 
million, as against $133 million in 1954. Toward the fall 
of 1955, the general trend of decline was reversed, owing 
to increased domestic investment demand and buoyant de- 
mand for durable consumer goods. Under the Five-Year 
Plan modernization and rationalization of the machinery 
industry is contemplated, with a view to promoting the ex- 
port of machinery products. 

In China, the engineering industry on the mainland is 
to be developed rapidly during the first Five-Year period, 
on the basis of developments already achieved in the iron 
and steel and non-ferrous metal industries. Priority will 
be given to the production of metallurgical, power, mining, 
transportation and agricultural machinery and equipment, 
with appropriate attention to the manufacture of oil drilling 
equipment, machine tools and electrical instruments. In 
1955, the total value of output from the engineering indus- 
try was reported to be already 2.4 times that in 1952. In 
April 1956 the Vice-Minister of the First Ministry of Machine 
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Building Industry announced that .the 1956 value of en- 
gineering output would go up by 60 per cent, with geological 
prospecting equipment and diesel engines high on the list. 
The industry would start to build—for the first time in 
China—15,000 kW turbine generators, stee] rolling equip- 
ment, heavy trucks, tractors and high precision instruments. 

In India the group indices for non-electric machinery, 
electrical machinery and transport equipment in 1955 were 
respectively 35 per cent, 23 per cent and 51 ver cent higher 
than a year before, as compared to a rise of 7 per cent in 
the index for general industrial production. Striking in- 
creases were registered in production of diesel engines, 
sewing machines, bicycles, cars and trucks, machine tools, 
electric motors and transformers, most of which are manu- 
factured in medium-sized factories. Rising expenditure on 
development and increasing demand for consumer durables 
are major factors for the rapid expansion. The upward 
trend continued in early 1956. Under the second Five-Year 
Plan development of the engineering industry is one of the 
top priorities. In the public sector, in addition to the 
establishment of heavy foundries, forges and _ structural 
shops by the National Industrial Development Corporation 
and the Chittaranjan Locomotive Factory, whose annual 
capacity is planned to be expanded from 120 to 300 locomo- 
tives, major projects include expansion of machine tools and 
of the Hindustan Shipyard at Visakhapataan, manufacture 
of industrial machinery and machine tools by the National 
Industrial Development Corporation, expansion of the 
Bangalore Electric Factory, the aero-engine project and the 
electronic and wireless equipment project. In the private 
sector, high levels of production are envisaged for struc- 
tural fabrication, automobiles, railway rolling stock, casting 


and forgings, industrial machinery, bicycles, sewing ma- 
chines, motors and transformers. 
In Pakistan, the engineering industry, although still 


in an early stage of development, is receiving attention 
under the draft first Five-Year Plan. Work on the Karachi 
shipyard and dry dock and on the Naroyanganj and Khulna 
shipyards, which started earlier, is expected to be com- 
pleted in 1956/57. Im addition to the existing automobile 
assembly plant, two more assembly plants have been au- 
thorized. Provisions are also made under the Plan for the 
manufacture of electric motors, switch gear, cables, batteries 
and electrical appliances. . 


In the Philippines, an electrical wire and cable factory, 
using locally produced copper, is under consideration ard 
is expected to start construction this year. An automobile 
assembly plant is also expected to start production. 


Cement 


In 1955, as against a slight decrease in China, Japan 
and south Korea, cement production in Burma, Ceylon, 
Hongkong, India, Pakistan and Thailand increased slightly 
or remained virtually unchanged. Only in the. Federation 
of Malaya and the Philippines did cement production re- 
gister a considerable increase. Taking the region as a 
whole, production in 1955 remained virtually unchanged at 
the 1954 level of 22 million tons. 


In 1955 in Japan, although cement exports increased 
by one-third to 1.2 million tons, cement production fell 
slightly to 10.6 million tons in spite of an increase in 
capacity, owing to stagnant domestic demand. Domestic 
prices of cement at the end of 1953 were about 11 per 
cent lower than a_year before. In the first six months of 
1956, cement exports, particularly to mainland China, con- 
tinued to increase, with production at about 20 per cent 
higher than in the corresponding period a year before. 


In China, cement production on the mainland in 1955 
at 4.5 million tons was reported to be 2 per cent below the 
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1954 production, but output in 1956 is planned to increase 
by 40 per cent, so as to surpass the target of 6 million 
tons originally set under the first Five-Year Plan for 1957. 
The first cement plant in Fukien province started production 
in November 1955, while the new plant in Yunnan province, 
with a capacity of 300,000 tons per year, started to be 
built in April 1956, with equipment from East Germany. In 
Taiwan output rose by ten per cent to 590,000 tons in 
1955. 


In India, cement production slowed down its rate of 
increase in 1955. Under the second Five-Year Plan, as 
cement ranks after iron and steel as a developmental com- 
modity, it is proposed to expand annua] output to 13 million 
tons by 1960/61, as against production of 4.47 million 
tons in 1955. 

In Pakistan, cement production in 1955 increased 
moderately to 691,700 tons, as compared with an estimated 
consumption of 800,000 tons. The draft Five-Year Plan 
proposes an expansion of capacity from 670,000 tons in 1955 
to 1,280,000 tons in 1960, partly through construction of 
new plants at Hyderabad and Daudkhel. 

Cement production continued to increase in other 
countries in 1955. In Hongkong, a small quantity was 
exported to North Borneo, South Korea, Malaya ete. In 
Afghanistan, progress has been made in the construction of 
a cement plant with an annual capacity of 100,000 tons. In 
Ceylon, the establishment of another cement plant is now 
under consideration. In the Philippines and Thailand pro- 
duction continued to increase in 1955 and early 1956. 


Chemicals 


Among countries of the region only Japan has diver- 
sified lines of production of chemicals, although in China 
and India, and to some extent in Pakistan, the chemical 
industry is growing. Production of chemicals in these coun- 
tries showed a considerable increase in 1955 and early 1956. 
In some other countries, initial steps are being taken or 
are under consideration for establishing the chemical indus- 
try, particularly chemical fertilizers. 


In Japan, chemical industries continued to expand in 
1955 and early 1956. Although the rate of expansion of 
the group index for production of chemicals slowed down 
from 23 per cent in 1954 to 19 per cent in 1955 and 17 
per cent in 1956 (the first quarter of 1956 over the first 
quarter of 1955), it was substantially higher than that of 
any other group of industries. Production of chemical fer- 
tilizers, both nitrogeneous and phosphatic, increased, re- 
. flecting higher domestic and export demand. Exports of 
chemical fertilizers increased by 18 per cent to $41.7 million 
in 1955. For the year 1956/57, a further increase of 
331,000 tons over the 1955/56 level, in exports of am- 
monium sulphate and other nitrogeneous fertilizers exclusive 
of calcium cyanamide, has been proposed by the government. 
Under the Economic Self-Support Five-Year Plan the highest 
rate of growth among industrial groups (83 per cent over 
the 1954 level in 1960) is projected for the production of 
chemicals. 

In China, the first Five-Year Plan on the mainland 
proposes to develop the chemical] fertilizer industry, with 
appropriate attention to the production of mineral acids, 
caustic soda and dyes. During 1952-55 there was a re- 
ported average annual increase of 28 per cent in the value 
of gross output of the enterprise units subordinate to the 
Chemical Industry Administration of the Heavy Industry 
Ministry. Chemical fertilizer production has however 
lagged far behind the needs of the country, especially in 
view of the high targets set for increased agricultural pro- 
duction. The output of ammonium sulphate, coming mainly 
from the joint state-private owned Yung Li factory (with 
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branches in Tangku and Nanking), reportedly rose by 9 
per cent to 324,000 tons in 1955. In 1956 it is planned to 
raise the output of ammonium sulphate by 40 per cent. On 
the other hand, it is also proposed to extend use of chemical 
fertilizers by 51 per cent, through increase in both domestic 
production and imports. Construction started in February 
1956 of a 100,000-ton phosphate fertilizer plant in Kunming 
and another one of similar capacity in Taiyuan. Two con- 
tracts were signed by the China Import and Export Co. in 
February 1956 with (1) a Belgian company for the import 
of 425,000 tons of ammonium nitrate during 1956—57 and 
(2) a British firm in Hongkong for the supply of chemical 
fertilizers. It is also reported that for the year beginning 
August 1956 Japan will export 200,000 tons of ammonium 
sulphate to mainland China. 


In Taiwan the chemical fertilizer production rose to 
168,000 tons in 1955. In 1956, an ammonium sulphate 
factory at Kaohsiung with a capacity of 35,000 tons an- 
nually is expected to go into production, and a fertilizer 
plant at Nang Kang with a capacity of 86,000 tons is under 
construction with financial aid from the USA. 


In India, the group index for chemicals and chemical 
products (1951—100) rose by 13 per cent to 159 in 1955. 
Under the second Five-Year Plan, both quantitative ex- 
pansion and diversification of production of chemicals are 
stressed, with appropriate emphasis on nitrogeneous ferti- 
lizers and basic chemicals. Nitrogeneous fertilizer is con- 
sidered especially important for implementing the agricul- 
tural developmental projects. 


In the government sector, in addition to steps already 
taken during the first Five-Year Plan to secure the ex- 
pansion of fertilizer production by 47,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen (in the form of urea and ammonium sulphate) 
through the expansion of the Sindri Fertilizer Factory, 
establishment of three more fertilizer factories is proposed 
under the second Five-Year Plan. Under the multi-purpose 
lignite project at Neiveli in South Arcot, production of 
70,000 tons of fixed nitrogen is envisaged. Two more fac- 
tories proposed to be set up are a plant at Nangal in Punjab 
to produce calcium cyanamide corresponding to 70,000 tons 
of fixed nitrogen annually and another plant at Rourkela 
to produce calcium cyanamide equivalent to 80,000 tons of 
fixed nitrogen per annum. 


In Pakistan, for the development of the chemical in- 
dustry under the first Five-Year Plan, an investment of 
Rs 240 million is envisaged for the following major projects: 
two 3,000-ton sulphuric acid plants (present capacity is 
about 12,300 tons); two caustic soda plants with a total 
capacity of 20,000 tons of caustic soda and 11,000 tons of 
soda ash; completion of fertilizer plants already under con; 
struction (the Daudkhel plant with a capacity of 50,000 
tons of ammonium sulphate and the Lyallpur plant to pro- 
duce 12,000 tons of super-phosphate); a new nitrogeneous 
fertilizer plant with a capacity of 100,000 tons, using Sui 
gas as raw material; and a pharmaceutical and drugs fac- 
tory to be built by the Pakistan Industrial Development 
Corporation. 


Among other countries of the region initial steps have 
been taken for the production of some chemicals. In 
Afghanistan, under an aid agreement signed with the USSR 
in December 1955, a chemical fertilizer plant is to be built 
with an allocation of $1 million (of the total loan amounting 
to $100 million) in Kabul. In Burma, the pilot production 
unit of the Burma Pharmaceutical Industry was opened in 
January 1956. In Ceylon, the government announced in 
April 1956 that a plan to set up a fertilizer factory im- 
mediately was under consideration. In Indonesia, construc- 
tion of the soda factory at Waru in Java made good pro- 
gress and was expected to be completed in 1956. Setting 
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up of a second factory of this type is under consideration. 
Establishment of a fertilizer factory in South Sumatra is 
also under consideration as one of the major projects for 
the industrialization of the country. In south Korea, with 
financial aids from the USA, a beginning has been made on 
the establishment of an urea fertilizer plant with a daily 
capacity of 250 tons of urea. 


Textiles 


Cotton textiles: In 1955 the total cotton yarn produc- 
tion of countries in the region for which statistics are 
available declined by 3.5 per cent to 2,104,000 tons, the 
decrease in cotton yarn output in China, Burma, Japan and 
the Philippines being almost offset by the increase in Hong- 
kong, India, south Korea and Pakistan. A similar trend 
was also observed in the region’s cotton cloth production, 
which declined by four per cent to about 10,400 million 
metres in 1955. However, available figures indicate that in 
the first quarter of 1956 both cotton yarn and cloth output 
were slightly higher than in the corresponding period of 
1955. 


In India, although export of cotton fabrics in 1955 at 
745 million metres was about nine per cent lower than in 
1954, the year’s production increased by two per cent to 
4,680 million metres, owing to increased domestic demand. 
Under the second Five-Year Plan, the output of cotton 
fabrics is estimated to increase to 7,772 million metres in 
1960/61, on the basis of a per capita consumption of 16.45 
metres and exports of 914 million metres a year. 


In China, under the first Five-Year Plan cotton yarn 
production on the mainland is to rise by 88 per cent from 
3.62 million bales (of 400 lb. each) in 1952 to 5 million 
bales in 1957, while cotton cloth production (excluding 
handloom cloth) is to rise by 47 per cent from 112 million 
bolts to 164 million bolts during the same period. Owing 
to a 9.3 per cent decline in the 1954/55 cotton crop to 
1,065,000 tons cotton yarn output declined reportedly by 14 
per cent from 4.6 million bales in 1954 and cotton cloth 
output by 16 per cent from 153 million bolts in 1954. How- 
ever, with the bumper harvest of raw cotton which regis- 
tered a new peak of 1,518,000 tons in 1955, cotton textiles 
production in 1956 is expected to increase substantially by 
29 per cent over the 1955 levels. 


In Taiwan, the cotton textile industry expanded rapidly 
after 1946 and production has risen beyond domestic re- 
quirements. 1955 production of 25,200 tons of cotton yarn 
and 161 million metres of cotton cloth remained virtually 
unchanged from the 1954 level, with a slight increase in 
the former but a slight decrease in the latter. The same 
trend continued in the -first quarter of 1956. 


In Japan, production of cotton textiles fell in 1955: 
cotton yarn output by 10 per cent to 418,500 tons and 
cotton cloth output by 5.2 per cent to 2,524 million 
metres. Although Japan continued to be the largest ex- 
porter of cotton textiles, exports in 1955 of cotton yarn 
declined by 11 per cent in quantity but rose _by three 
per cent in value, owing to a shift of export content to 
higher count yarn, and exports of cotton fabrics fell by 
11 per cent in quantity and 9 per cent in value. In ad- 
dition to stagnant exports, domestic demand continued 
sluggish and production cut, which started in May 1955 be- 
cause of a weak domestic market burdened by heavy 
pressure of stocks, continued through the rest of the year. 
Towards the fall, the downward trend was arrested or 
reversed by the recovery of exports, and production of 'cot- 
ton textiles in the first four months of 1956 was moderately 
higher than the corresponding period a year before. How- 
ever, in view of a dull tendency in the industry on a long- 
term basis, a law under which the government is authorized 
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to restrict the production capacity of textile industries has 
been passed by the National Diet and is to be put into 
effect in October 1956. 

In Pakistan, as a result of rapid expansion in capacity 
cotton textile production at 414 million metres was 31 per 
cent higher than a year before. In 1956, there is sufficient 
capacity to meet the effective domestic demand, except for 
the finer quality yarn and cloth. Under the first Five- 
Year Plan, a moderate expansion in capacity, including 
260,000 spindles already on order, is envisaged on the basis . 
of annual per capita consumption of 12.8 metres in 1960 
and a considerable volume of exports. 


Cotton textile production continued to rise in other 
countries in 1955 and early 1956, in Hongkong because 
of an increase in capacity from 247,000 spindles in 1954 
to 293,000 spindles in 1955, in South Korea as a result of 
progress in rehabilitation, and in Indonesia owing to the 
relaxation of cotton yarn imports. In Afghanistan an in- 
crease in cotton textile production is expected upon the 
completion of a large new plant at Gulbahar. In Burma, 
negotiations between the government and a Japancse firm 
were reported to have been completed for the erection of 
two new spinning factories with capacity of 40,000 spindles 
and 400 looms each. 

Jute textiles: Production of jute manufactures in major 
producing countries in the region continued to increase 
during 1955 and early 1956, except in China, where a de- 
cline occurred in 1955. Total output of jute manufactures 
in India and Pakistan increased by 13 per cent to 1,134,000 
tons in 1955, owing largely to market recovery. 


In India, the leading producer, 1955 output of jute 
manufactures increased by 11 per cent to 1,044,000 tons; 
exports of jute bags and cloth also increased though 
moderately. The same upward trend continued in the first 
quarter of 1956. Under the second Five-Year Plan, with 
a view to expanding export earnings from jute manufac- 
tures, modernization and re-equipment of jute mills are 
stressed. 

In Pakistan, with a rapid expansion of installed capa- 
city, production of jute manufactures rose by 67 per cent 
to 90,000 tons in 1955. Under the Five-Year Plan, jute 
manufacturing is receiving special attention as an important 
exchange earner, and a further expansion of the installed 
capacity to 12,000 looms by 1960 has been proposed. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS 


For Far Eastern countries for which data are available, 
trade improved in 1955 over 1954. Exports at $8,326 
million and imports at $8,622 million increased by 15.6 
and 5 per cent respectively, with the result that the trade 
deficit was reduced by 70.1 per cent to $296 million. Almost 
two-thirds of the increase in total export earnings ($1,120 
million) was accounted for by Japan ($281 million) and 
Malaya ($342 million), owing to increased export of manu- 
factured goods, notably iron and steel products, machinery 
and chemicals, from the former, and of rubber from the 
latter. The increase in Japanese exports can be.explained 
largely by the competitive prices resulting from the defla- 
tionary policy pursued by the government since late 1953; 
the rise in rubber earnings was due to higher demand in 
the United States and other industrialized countries. 

During the first quarter of 1956, however, the trade 
deficit of F.E. countries rose again to $236 million, from 
$31 million in the fourth quarter of 1955, because of a 
rise in imports (in Hongkong, India, Indonesia, Japan, 
Malaya and Pakistan) and a fall in exports (in Ceylon, 
Indonesia, Japan, North Borneo, Thailand and Viet-Nam). 

Of the 8 major primary exports from F.E. countries, 
the greatest rate of increase in 1955—71 per cent—was 
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that for rubber, the leading export which contributed $850 
million in export earnings in 1954 and $1,455 million in 
1955. Two other major items—raw cotton and raw jute— 
also showed increases. Export of rice, tea, and vegetable 
oils and oil seeds declined. Sugar and tin exports remained 
more or less unchanged. ‘During the first quarter of 1956, 
as compared with the corresponding period of 1955, exports 
of rubber, raw jute, raw cotton, rice, sugar and tin all 
tended to rise, although export of tea declined. 


On mainland China the total value of trade, which was 
officially estimated at Yuan 8,487 million (equal to $3,600 
million converted at the official rate of $1—Yuan 2.355), 
is stated to have risen by 29 per cent in 1955. Among 
the imports factory equipment, machine tools, agricultural 
machines and other means of production accounted for 
over 90 per cent; among the exports were several industrial 
items such as steel products, light industrial products, 
chemicals, sewing machines, bicycles, newsprint, etc. 

In several F.E. countries (Burma, India, Indonesia, 
Japan and Malaya) the trend toward larger trade with the 
USSR, East European countries and mainland China, first 
noted in the early part of 1955, continued into early 1956. 


The aggregate gold and foreign exchange assets of nine 
countries in the F.E. region (Burma, Ceylon, India, Indo- 
nesia, Japan, South Korea, Pakistan, the Philippines and 
Thailand) at the end of 1955 increased by 10.3 per cent 
over the total of $4,543 million at the end of 1954. To 
Japan went 72 per cent of the total increase of $468 mil- 
lion. Declines were noted in Burma and the Philippines 
because of a fall in export earnings in both countries and 
of a further rise in imports in the Philippines. 


Food exporting countries 


The adverse trend in the payments position of Burma, 
which started in the second half of 1953 and was accen- 
tuated in 1954, continued till the end of the third quarter 
of 1955. At year-end, the gold and foreign exchange 
assets were $26 million, or 18.3 per cent, below 1954. The 
preliminary trade data for 1955 show a decline of 9 per 
cent for exports and 12° per cent for imports. Though the 
quantity of rice and rice products exported increased by 
153,000 tons or 10 per cent, the fall in price reduced rice 
export earnings by 13 per cent to K 826 million. India was 
still the main customer, taking 16 per cent of the total 
quantity exported, followed by Japan and Malaya with 14 
per cent each. The new customers included mainland China, 
the USSR and East European countries, which took respec- 
tively 9.2, 8.1 and 6 per cent of the total export of 1.7 
million tons. 


The restrictive measures on private imports, launched 
in March 1955, had their impact in the latter part of the 
year. Imports of cotton textiles, originally under OGL 
but subsequently under government control, declined. Im- 
ports of mineral oil increased substantially, while imports 
of base metal, machinery and transport equipment, essential 
for the development programme, were 5 per cent less than 
in 1954. 


The balance of payments which registered a deficit in 
the third quarter showed a surplus of K 82.7 million in the 
last quarter. Exports, both government and private, were 
higher by 23 and 20 per cent respectively than in the third 
quarter. Exports to barter countries accounted for 72 per 
cent of the total government exports in the last quarter, 
compared with 8.7 per cent in the third quarter. The lower 
rice exports of 316,000 tons in the third quarter were raised 
to 455,000 tons in the last quarter. Total imports wit- 
nessed a slight decline, though government imports (con- 
sumer goods by the Civil Supplies Department) showed a 
small increase. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


In the first quarter of 1956, trade continued to be 
favourable as in the fourth quarter of 1955 and Burma 
was able to regain the reserves lost during 1955. 


Because of increased export earnings of rubber, rice 
and tin, Thailand’s trade deficit of baht 500 million in 
1954 was reduced to baht 37 million in 1955. The most 
striking increase was in rubber exports which rose from 
1,061 million baht to 1,799 million baht. Though the 
quantity of rice exported increased by 25 per cent to 1.2 
million tons, rice export earnings, owing to lower export 
price, rose by only 2.5 per cent to $148 million, and the 
relative share of rice to total export earnings declined from 
50.0 to 44.2 per cent. Export earnings of tin increased 
slightly owing to somewhat better prices. 


The payments position of Thailand improved substan- 
tially, from a deficit of $24 million in 1954 to a surplus 
of $11.4 million in 1955. Thailand was able to increase 
its gold and foreign exchange assets by $24 million as com- 
pared to a loss of $29 million in 1954. 


During the first quarter of 1956 exports and imports 
declined by baht 68 and 298 million as compared with ex- 
ports and imports of baht 1,785 and 2,208 million in the 
last quarter of 1955. The decline in exports was mainly 
due to rice, baht 652 million in the first quarter of 1956 as 
compared with baht 843 million for the corresponding period 
in 1955. The international reserves, however, rose by $11 
million. 

In 1955, owing to the influx of large numbers of re- 
fugees from the North and civil disturbance, rice export 
from south Viet-Nam fell by one half to 82,000 tons. Rice 
exports in the last quarter of 1955 were 320 tons-as cqm- 
pared with 50,417 tons for the same period in 1954. In 
1956 exports are however’ estimated to rise to 300,000 
tons. 


Cambodia also suffered a severe decline in rice exports, 
from 296,000 tons in 1954 to 96,000 tons in 1955. Exports 
in the last quarter of 1955 were 802 tons as compared with 
86,477 tons in the last quarter of 1954. 


In 1955 China: Taiwan’s foreign trade was charac- 
terized by a 32-per cent rise in export exchange earnings 
to $133.3 million, a 5-per cent reduction in import (includ- 
ing US aid import of $97.1 million) exchange outlays to 
201.0 million, and. a 2.9-per cent improvement in the terms 
of trade. 


In 1955 the quantity of export rose for the two major 
food items—sugar from 522,000 to 586,000 tons (by 12 
per cent) and rice from 36,000 to 170,000 tons (by 3.7 
times). The combined export value of these two items rose 
by 47 per cent to NT$1,403 million, while their combined 
proportion in total export value rose from 66 to 73 per 
cent. Among the other exports there was some rise in salt 
and canned pineapple, but a decline in tea, banana, citronella 
oil, cement and coal. 


Among the imports (including aid imports) there was 
a big drop from 359,400 to 205,400 tons in chemical and 
artificial fertilizers, and from 200,300 to 170,100 tons in 
wheat, with a rise however from 151,000 to 473,000 tons 
in crude petroleum. 


Raw materials producing countries 


In 1955 trade continued to improve in Ceylon. Owing 
to the recovery of tea prices after a-sharp fall during March 
—July 1955 and to higher prices of rubber, the year’s ex- 
port earnings increased by 6.3 per cent for tea and 22.8 
per cent for rubber. Ceylon’s payments position also im- 
proved. The surplus on the balance of payments rose from 
Rs 305 million to Rs 317 million, while gold and foreign 
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assets increased by 27 per cent to $251 million and to 
some extent further in the first quarter of 1956. 


Owing to sustained demand for high quality tea, Ceylon 
increased its tea export earnings in 1955. However, during 
the first quarter of 1956 export earnings (tea and rubber) 
took a downward turn, and declined to Rs. 322 million, as 
compared with Rs. 429 million in the last quarter of 1955, 
owing to poorer terms of trade and lower quantity of tea 
and rubber exports. The trade surplus which stood at Rs. 
156 million in the last quarter of 1955 declined to Rs. 28 
million in the first quarter of 1956. 


There was a slight decline in the value of food im- 
ports due to lower prices of rice, but an increase in the 
import value of chemicals, machinery and transport equip- 
ment. 


In 1955 Indonesia registered a trade surplus of Rp 
3,732 million, 44.2 per cent above the 1954 level, and the 
deficit of Rp 504 million in the balance of payments in 1954 
was changed to a surplus of Rp 1,184 million in 1955. The 
major part of the increase was achieved in the last quarter 
of 1955 when trade surplus rose to Rp 1,265 million. Gold 
and foreign assets rose from $299 million at end of 1954 
to $377 million at end of 1955. Though the volume of 
exports in 1955 fell by 550,000 tons or 4.4 per cent, export 
earnings went up by 8.8 per cent to Rp 10.630 million, 
with imports declining by 4.0 per cent to Rp 6,888 million. 


The earnings of main export items except rubber (oil 
and oil products, copra, coffee, tobacco and sugar) declined 
in 1955 as compared with 1954. The decline in coffee, 
copra and sugar was especially severe. Owing to lower ex- 
port volume of all these items and lower export prices of 
coffee and copra, their combined export earnings of Rp 1,291 
million in 1954 declined by 38 per cent in 1955. The de- 
cline in the export proceeds of oil and oil products was 
attributable mainly to low volume of exports. Though the 
export prices of tobacco went up by 60 per cent over the 
previous year, its lower export volume reduced the export 
earnings of Rp 372 million in 1954 by 15 per cent. 


The largest increase in export earnings was in rubber. 
Though rubber export declined slightly in volume in 1955, 
its earnings increased by 62 per cent over a total of Rp 
3,013 million in the preceding year. The sharp rise in 
rubber earnings compensated for the decline in other ex- 
ports and increased the trade surplus by Rp 1,145 million 
over the 1954 surplus of Rp 2,587 million. However, dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1956 a deficit of Rp 220 million 
appeared in the trade account, mainly due to lower earnings 
of rubber, vegetable oil and oilseeds. 


Imports in 1955 declined by Rp 4.0 per cent from a 
total of Rp 7,172 million in 1954, due mainly to lower 
quantum of consumer goods imports. On the other hand, 
imports of raw materials and auxiliary goods and machinery 
registered a slight increase. 


Owing to higher rubber earnings Malaya’s trade pési- 
tion improved considerably, especially in the second half: of 
1955. Both exports and imports increased, by ‘33.8 and 
21.7 per cent respectively, over exports and imports of 
M$3,107 and M$3,140 million respectively in 1954. The 
trade deficit of M$33 million was changed into a surplus 
of M$336 million. Rubber earnings increased by 75 per 
cent over earnings of M$1,328 million in 1954, but still 
stood at only 58.8 per cent of the level reached in the 
Korean-war boom of 1951. While quantity of exports rose 
by 11 per cent, the increase in rubber earnings was due 
mainly to higher prices (US$0.373 per pound in 1955 and 
US$0.455 per pound in the third quarter of 1955 compared 
with US$0.22 per pound in 1954). In the second half: of 
the year, rubber earnings increased by 30.5 per cent over 
those of M$1,011 million in the first half. On the import 
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side there was a rise in imports of food, raw materials and 
manufactured goods. 

Owing to the sharp fall in prices since the beginning 
of 1956, the level of rwbber earnings has steadily declined. 
The monthly average earnings for the first quarter of 1956 
is 10 per cent lower than those of M$218 million in the 
last quarter of 1955. This sudden decline in rubber export 
earnings was accompanied by a sharp decline in imports, 
from M$396 million in January to M$284 million in 
February. 

Owing to a greater rate of increase in exports than 
imports the trade surplus of Pakistan in 1955 rose by 
about twelve times over that of Rs 35.5 million in 1954. 
The major increase in exports, due to the devaluation of 
the Pakistan rupee in August 1955, occurred during the 
last quarter of 1955, when exports were 49 per cent above 
exports of Rs 318 million in the corresponding quarter of 
1954. The payments position, especially in the last quarter 
of 1955, also witnessed a considerable improvement, chang- 
ing from a deficit of Rs 168 million in 1954 to a surpius 
of Rs 298 million. 

The major increase in exports in 1955 was in jute and 
cotton. Because of a slight rise in price, especially in the 
second half of the year, and a greater export quantum, the 
earnings of raw jute increased by Rs 151 million, to a total 
28 per cent higher than.in 1954. Though the price of cotton 
was lower, there was a large increase in its export quantum 
in the second half of 1955, mainly due to heavy Chinese 
purchase. Similarly, exports of 1aw wool and hides and 
skins improved. Owing to lack of demand tea exports from 
Pakistan, declined by 50 per cent during the second half 
of 1955 as compared with the corresponding period in 
1954. 

Imports of iron and steel manufactures increased sub- 
stantially, especially during the second half of 1955. Dur- 
ing July—December 1955, imports of iron and _ steel 
manufactures stood at Rs 55.9 million, as compared with 
Rs 29.8 million during July—December 1954. Owing to 
increased domestic production, there was a sharp decline 
in imports of cotton twist and yarn. 

The favorable trend in the balance of trade continued 
during the first quarter of 1956. While imports remained 
it almost the same level as in the last quarter of 1955, 
Rs 317 million, export earnings increased by 30 per cent 
to Rs 615 million. 

In the Philippines a 2.3 per cent fall in exports and 
a 18.4 per cent increase in imports raised the 1955 trade 
deficit to P3804 million, almost double the amount in the 
previous year. International reserves fell to $223 million 
at end of 1955, a decline of $59 million from the end of 
1954. There was a sharp rise in imports in the last quarter 
which more than trebled the deficit of P37 million in the 
third quarter. Though the quantity of sugar and copra 
exports increased, lower prices accounted for the decline in 
their export earnings. The terms of trade (1953=100) 


‘stood at 85 (81 for the last quarter) in 1955 as compared 


with 93 in,1954. The major increase in imports was in 
food, which accounted for 85 per cent of the total increase 
in imports. 

During the first quarter of 1956 the trade situation 
improved slightly, with some improvement in export earn- 
ings and a sharp decline (26 per cent) in imports. . The 
price of copra gained slightly in February and March, and 
the terms of trade also took a favourable turn; the inter- 
national reserve situation also improved somewhat. 


Industrial exporters 


_ During 1955 Japan’s normal trade improved consider- 
ably. While imports rose by 3 per cent to Y890 billion, 
exports rose by 23 per cent to Y724 billion, thus reducing 
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the 1954 trade deficit of Y277 billion by 40 per cent. The 
increase in exports was mainly the result of a policy which 
resulted in price reduction after the end of 1953. 

Exports during the second half pf 1955 rose by 25 
per cent over exports of Y321 billion in the first half. 
The increase in export earnings of base metal and metal 
manufactures, machinery, transport equipment and other 
manufactured goods accounted for 80 per cent of the total 
increase of Y137 billion. The quantum of exports of or- 
dinary steel, galvanized sheets, semi-finished and secondary 
products was raised from 1.3 million tons in 1954 to 2.1 
million tons in 1955 and its value from $177 to $275 mil- 
lion. Import of food declined, and that of raw materials, 
iron ores and scrap increased. 


Export prices of metal increased while other prices 
fell. There was an overall increase in import prices, ex- 
cept food and textile raw materials, and the terms of trade 
deteriorated slightly. 


The payments position in 1955 improved substantially 
with the emergence of a surplus of $292 million as com- 
pared with a deficit of $25 million a year before. The 
foreign exchange reserves on 31 December 1955 stood at 
$1,469 million, an increase of 30 per cent over the corres- 
ponding date in 1954. 


During the first half of 1956, exports and imports 
reached $1,160 and $1,499 million respectively, an increase 
of 30 and 23 per cent over the corresponding period of 
1955. The trade deficit of $339 million during the first 
half of 1956 increased by $10 million over that in the 
first half of 1955. Both exports and imports were higher 
in the second quarter of 1956 than in the first quarter: 
the monthly average of exports rose from $186 to $200 
million and monthly imports rose from $231 to $269 mil- 
lion. The first half of 1956, as compared with the corres- 
ponding period of 1955, showed a fall of 24 per cent in 
imports of rice and of 11 per cent in wheat, but a substan- 
tial increase in imports of scrap iron and steel (289 per 
cent), iron ore (98 per cent), non-ferrous metals (103 per 
cent), coal (65 per cent), salt (67 per cent) and’ crude oil 
(36 per cent). During the first half of 1956 there was a 
rise of 2 per cent in the unit value of exports but a fall of 
4.8 per cent in the unit value of imports of food and 
beverages, as compared with corresponding period in 1955; 
consequently the terms of trade improved slightly. 


India’s 1954 trade deficit of Rs. 546 million was re- 
duced by 28 per cent in 1955. Exports and imports in- 
ercased by 8.2 and 4.9 per cent respectively over exports 
of Rs. 5,630 million and imports of Rs. 6,176 million in 
1954. Owing to large private and official donations (Rs. 
595 million in 1955 as compared with Rs. 208 million in 
1954), the preliminary data for the balance of payment in 
1955 show a surplus of Rs. 369 million as compared with 
deficit of Rs. 11 million in 1954. 


Major increases were noted in the exports of raw 
cotton, vegetable oil and jute manufactures. Owing to the 
declining price in the second half of 1955 the export earn- 
ings of tea, though higher than in 19538, declined by 10.8 
per cent from exports of Rs. 1,307 million in 1954. 


Imports of food and drinks, raw materials and manu- 
factured articles declined, especially in the second half of 
1955. The combined imports of food and drinks declined 
to Rs. 91 million in the last quarter of 1955 as compared 
with Rs. 342 million in the corresponding period of 1954. 
The most rapid increase was in the imports of transport 
equipment, base metals and machinery, increasing 
by 61.1, 50.9 and 32.7 per cent respectively. There was also 
a sizeable increase in the imports of wholly or mainly 
manufactured goods, which increased by 30.5 per cent over 
imports of Rs. 2,928 million in 1954. 


FaR EASTERN 


Economic REvIEWw 


During the fiyst quarter of 1956 the trade deficit, mainly 
due to higher imports, continued to show an upward trend. 
Imports were up by 15.8 per cent above imports of Rs. 1,741 
million in the last quarter of 1955. Imports of food and 
drinks, though less than half of those in the first quarter 
of 1955, increased by 69 per cent over imports in the last 
quarter. Similarly, there were increases in the imports of 
base metals, raw materials and manufactured articles. 


In 1955 the combined value of exports and imports 
for Hongkong was HK$6,259 million, an increase of 7 per 
cent over 1954. While exports rose by HK$120 million, 
imports increased by HK$284 million, thus raising the trade 
deficit of HK$1,016 million in 1954 by 16 per cent. Ex- 
ports increased by 5 per cent over HK$2,420 million in 
1954. Though exports to mainland China declined by 53 
per cent (there was a similar drop in exports to Taiwan), 
the losses were counter-balanced by the rise of exports to 
the United Kingdom, Malaya, Indochina, Japan and Thai- 
land. Imports rose by over 8 per cent to HK$3,720 million. 
While imports from continental Europe declined in value, 
those from mainland China, Japan, Thailand, UK and USA 
all showed considerable gains. Imports of cereals increased 
by 71 per cent to HK$251 million. There was also a notable 
increase in the value of imports of live animals. 


Exports of Hongkong products witnessed a rise of 7 
per cent over exports of HK$682 million in 1954. The 
United Kingdom and Malaya increased their imports of 
Hongkong products by 85 and 389 per cent respectively. 
However, exports to Indonesia, South Korea, Burma and 
Pakistan declined. The exports of footwear, torch bat- 
teries, electric torches and lanterns registered notable in- 
creases. 


Owing to a decline in exports and a rise in imports 
during the first quarter of 1956, the trade deficit rose to 
HK$3827 million, an increase of HK$37 million over the 
previous quarter. Compared with the last quarter of 1955 
exports to mainland China, Japan and West European coun- 
tries declined, but there were sharp increases in exports to 
Thailand and Indonesia. 


Mainland China 


Preliminary statistics report that the value of trade 
with the USSR and countries of eastern Europe in 1955 
increased nearly 30 per cent over 1954, while that with 
the rest of the world rose by over a quarter. Total value 
of trade in 1954 is given as yuan 8,487 million, 80 per 
cent of which was with the USSR and countries of eastern 
Europe and 20 per cent with the rest of the world. As a 
similar pattern of geographical] distribution of trade probably 
persisted in 1955, the value of trade, estimated according to 
the 1955 rate of increase, would reach yuan 8,827 million 
for that with the USSR and countries of eastern Europe 
and yuan 2,121 million for that with the rest of the world, 
thus giving a total trade value of yuan 10,948 million, or 
an increase of 29 per cent over that for 1954. 


Among the imports for 1955, complete sets of factory 
equipment, machine tools, agricultural machines and 
other means of production took up over 90 per cent. Much 
equipment for 156 major construction projects which the 
USSR will supply mainland China in the first Five-Year Plan 
period was imported on schedule or in advance in 1955. 
Among the exports for 1955, of which primary commodities 
constituted the bulk, were also many industrial items in- 
cluding light industrial products, steel products, chemical 
products and industrial equipment. Large quantities of 
equipment for the restoration of railways, posts and tele- 
communications, highways and power equipment for textile 
mills were delivered to the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
Nam. 
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For 1956 trade and/or payments agreements were 
renewed with the USSR and countries in Eastern Europe 
(Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland 
and Rumania), but concluded for the first time with Yugo- 
slayia in Eastern Europe;) Cambodia, North Korea, and 
Outer Mongolia in Asia; Egypt, Syria, Lebanon and Sudan 
in the Middle East; and Uruguay in South America. Trade 
continued with Burma, Ceylon, India and Indonesia under 
treaties signed earlier; trade with Hongkong, Japan, Malaya 
and Pakistan in Asia, and with Belgium, Finland, France, 
West Germany, Switzerland and the United Kingdom in 
Western Europe also continued. 


Among the new agreements signed for the first time 
in 1956 may be mentioned the following—£5 million each 
way with Cambodia, £2.5 million each way with Yugoslavia 
and £10 million each way with Egypt. 


The most significant agreement signed is, however, that 
with the USSR on 7 April 1956, which extended a loan 
of 2.5 billion rubles for the import from USSR of capital 
equipment and supplies for 55 new industrial enterprises, 
in addition to the 156 industrial enterprises to which Soviet 
aid has already been extended under earlier agreements. 
Such import is agreed to be settled by trade procedures, 
presumably through the export of Chinese agricultural and 
mineral produce. 


PRICE MOVEMENT 


There has been a general uptrend in the price level 
of most countries in the region during the period under re- 
view, as in the case of - several industrially advanced 
countries of the world. Both domestic and external factors 
contributed to the firming of the price situation. The 
domestic supply position of food crops became generally 
tight in view of the comparatively adverse weather condi- 
tions that prevailed in several countries of the region. The 
export sector was generally buoyant and both the volume 
and unit value of exports made significant advances in 
1955 as a whole; imports generally continued to rise, though 
not by as much as the increase in the capacity to import. 
Availability of goods has not therefore kept pace with 
money incomes or effective demand (especially in view of 
the acceleration of government. expenditures), with the re- 
sult that the stable or downward trend in the price situation 
which prevailed in several countries of the region in 1954-55 
appears to have been arrested or reversed. The experience 
of different countries has however varied: cost of living 
in Ceylon, mainland China, Japan, Malaya, and the Philip- 
pines rose only slightly during the period under review, 
while in the case of Burma, Cambodia, China: Taiwan, India, 
Indonesia, East Pakistan, Thailand and South Viet-Nam, 
significant increases took place, especially in the case of 
food items. The increased pressures on the price situation 
in most countries or areas of the region are also reflected 
in significant increases in money supply, due generally to 
the improved position in foreign exchange assets, extension 
of private credit and increasing budget deficits. On the 
other hand, disinflationary monetary and/or fiscal policy 
was largely responsible for slowing down the rate of growth 
or money supply in Ceylon, Indonesia, Japan, south Korea 
and Malaya. The pressures on the price situation have been 
such that more recently several governments have started 
taking measures to curb hoarding and speculation especially 
in the case of food, to improve the supply position through 
liberalization of imports of consumer goods, and generally 
to encourage the production and distribution of domestic 
goods and services. 

_ In Burma prices generally tended to increase during 
the second half of 1955, though since the beginning of this 
year the situatiofi appears to be easing up. Between the 
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two halves of 1955 the wholesale price index for agricul- 
tural produce rose by about 14 per cent and the consumer 
price index for a Burmese worker’s family in Rangoon rose 
by 12 per cent. The uptrend in the price situation could 
be largely attributed, on the supply side, to the tightening 
of the import situation (as a result of which the total import 
payments in the second half of 1955 were 14 per cent lower 
than in the first half) and on the demand side, to the ac- 
celeration of government expenditures by heavy budget 
deficits. Since the beginning of 1956 there was however 
some easing up in the price situation, reflecting mainly an 
improved domestic supply situation due to the incoming 
of the new rice crop (whose yield is estimated to be about 
1 per cent more than that of the previous year) and to a 
relaxation in import controls. The Burmese price situation 
was associated with a continuous increase in money supply, 
which rose by 28 per cent in 1955, but by 24 per cent during 
the half year period under review, because of government 
deficits and the expansion in commercial bank credit in 
response to the demand for seasonal purchasing and milling 
of paddy and for the financing of imports. 


In Cambodia the cost of living index (Phnom-Penh) 
which rose by 12 per cent in 1955 went up in the half-year 
period under review by four per cent over the preceding 
six months, mainly due to a rise in the price of food items. 
The effect of the severe decline in the volume of rice pro- 
duction in 1954/55 on domestic food availabilities was to 
some extent offset by a sharp curtailment of rice exports, 
which fell by two thirds between 1954 and 1955. However 
the slackening of the rise in prices during the period under 
review is attributable to the prospects of a better rice crop 
in 1955/56. 


In Ceylon the cost of living index (Colombo) which 
remained constant in 1954 and 1955 exhibited a slight 
upward tendency in the period under review. Generally the 
price index of the import group was steadily declining, 
chiefly due to a fall in the import price of rice, while that 
of the domestic group was rising, owing to the drought in 
the dry zone in the spring of 1956 which was expected to 
adversely affect agricultural production. 


In 1955, gross national product (in current prices) 
rose by almost 7 per cent over the 1954 level. Output of 
rice rose by 13 per cent and the volume of exports by about 
6 per cent. Import volume of consumer goods rose sub- 
stantially while there was a sizeable decrease in their import 
price. However, the increase in the volume of imports was 
only one half of the incréase in the capacity to import. 
There was thus a considerable increase in the export surplus 
of goods and services from the country. The buoyancy. of 
the export trade resulted mainly in a shift to profit incomes 
in the export sector. Government revenues also benefited 
principally by a substantial increase in revenue from the 
tea export duty. Wage earners in the export sector as well 
as in the government sector gained by advances in the level 
of real and money wages. The unfavourable impact of the 
low price for imported rice on the prices paid to domestic 
rice growers had been cushioned by the government’s guaran- 
teed. purchase scheme for paddy. 


Money supply which increased by 12 per cent during 
1955, rose by about 3 per cent during the half year period 
under review. In the latter period, the expansionary in- 
fluence of a large increase in external assets consequent on 
the buoyancy of the export trade was largely offset by an 
internal monetary contraction induced by a large increase 
in the cash balances of the government and by a reduction 
in the short-term liabilities of the government. The private 
sector exerted a passive influencé on the whole, though the 
rise in its overall liquidity facilitdted successful government 
borrowing operations. 
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In China, the pressures on the price situation in Taiwan 
which were considerably intensified in 1955 have been some- 
what reduced since the beginning of this year. The 1955 
index of wholesale prices (Taipeh) rose by 15 per cent 
above 1954 and in the half year period under review it went 
up by about 12 per cent over the preceding half year period 
(second and third quarters of 1955); all the component 
group items of the index shared in the price rise. The 
rise was especially marked in the case of metals, electrical 
and building materials. In the period under review the cost 
of living index rose by about 8 per cent, the rise in the 
food component being as high as 13 per cent over the pre- 
ceding six months. 

The uptrend in the price movement is attributed to the 
high volume of exports of rice and sugar under the stimulus 
of a favourable adjustment of effective exchanges rates for 
exports and a generally reduced level of imports especially 
food items, in the face of a 5-per cent fall in the yield of 
the 1955 rice crop. A rise in the international prices of 
imports of industrial raw materials as well as the hike up 
in the local currency prices of aid-financed imports were 
some of the contributory factors for the rise in prices. As 
regards money supply, while the year 1955 as a whole wit- 
nessed a sizeable increase, namely 26 per cent, the half year 
period under review showed a decline of 10 per cent, re- 
flecting some decline in commercial bank credit attributable 
to tightened regulations regarding bank credit and a con- 
siderable rise in government deposits held by the Bank of 
Taiwan. 

With the currency conversion since 1 March 1955, the 
administered price system on the mainland continues to be 
stable. The index of wholesale prices of major commodi- 
ties in large cities showed a negligible change between 
December 1954 and December 1955. However, retail prices 
showed a slight rise, namely, one per cent. In view of the 
constant advancing of production and supply trends es- 
pecially of food crops, the government was able to reduce 
grain requisitions from the peasants and to enforce mea- 
sures for increases in wage rates of workers and office em- 
ployees. There has reportedly been a considerable increase 
in levels of productivity and the demands for corresponding 
wage increases have been growing. The State budget for 
1956 estimates a 14.5 per cent increase in average wage 
rates for workers and office employees over the 1955 level. 
These measures can be expected to result in a considerably 
enhanced level of consumer purchasing power and conse- 
quently some pressure on prices. 

In India wholesale prices, which started rising since 

_ June 1955, continued their upward trend and by the end 
of March 1956 the index rose by 15 per cent, thus more 
than offsetting the fall of 11 per cent during the preceding 
downward phase, 25th September 1954 to 4th June 1955. 
Since April, however, wholesale prices have shown a general- 
ly steady tendency. 


The price rise in the recent upward phase (4th June 
1955 to 31st March 1956) was especially marked in the 
ease of food articles and industrial raw materials, due main- 
ly to anticipations of lower agricultural production because 
of drought and flood damage in some parts of the country, 
and consequently, to the stocking up and revival of specula- 
tion in the commodity markets. The rise in the price index 
of food articles was 30 per cent in the recent upward phase 
in contrast to the fall of 24 per cent in the preceding down- 
ward phase, while in the case of industrial raw materials 
and semi-manufactures recent price increases (24 and 13 
per cent respectively) were much larger than the decreases 
in the corresponding downward period (10 and 6 per cent 
respectively). However, the price index of manufactures 
remained comparatively stable both in the downward and 
in the upward period. It may be noted that the recent 
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upward trend in wholesale prices took place in the context 
of an increasing volume of money supply which had been 
induced mainly by the government budgetary deficit and the 
extension of commercial bank credit. 

The rise in the cost of living index was less rapid— 
about 7 per cent in the recent upward phase. In view of 
the considerable rise in the wholesale prices of food articles 
and industrial raw materials and the growing pressure on 
cost of living, the government took several measures to check 
this pressure; these consisted in the banning of food ex- 
ports, release of government food stocks to the market, 
subsidized sale of foodgrains and liberalizing imports of 
some commodities, and more recently restricting commer- 
cial banks’ advances against stocks of paddy and rice. Early 
in 1958 a long-term agreement was signed with Burma, 
providing, inter alia, for the import of 2 million long tons 
of rice over a period of five years. 

In Indonesia, the index number of wholesale prices for 
import and export products rose in 1955 by about 32 and 
25 per cenb respectively. This inflationary trend was re- 
versed or at least considerably slowed down during the half- 
year period under review. Compared to the preceding half- 
year period (second and third quarters of 1955), the price 
index for import products fell by three per cent, with a 
marked fall in the prices of textiles and chemicals, while 
the price index for export products rose by only two per 
cent. The break in the long continuing speculative price 
spiral, especially prominent in the foreign trade sector, 
was due largely to the curbing of speculative imports by 
instituting new import procedures which had the effect of 
increasing greatly the prepayments of importers and of 
breaking the link between export earnings and import per- 
mits; liberalisation of necessary imports also played a part. 

However a much less marked brake was applied to.the 
inflationary spiral of retail prices, especially of food articles, 
due largely to reduced levels of food production on account 
of flood damage, to transport and procurement problems 
and to a considerably lower volume of rice imports. The 
food situation was somewhat relieved in the period under 
review by a substantial step-up in rice imports, and the 
increases in food prices in urban areas were generally less 
than in the countryside due to the channelling of imports 
of rice into cities initially. 

The money supply which rose by about*17 per cent 
in 1955 was sharply curtailed since the last quarter of 
1955, due largely to the contractionary impact of a large 
increase in government cash holdings resulting from the 
increased prepayments of importers under the new import 
regulations issued in September 1955. However, there was 
a sizeable increase in the domestic private credits of banks 
and in the foreign assets of the Bank of Indonesia, thus 
offsetting to some extent the contractionary impact of the 
government sector. 

The price situation in Japan continued to remain stable 
in the period under review. The wholesale price index 
(Tokyo) in 1955 fell by two per cent below 1954. How- 
ever, during the half-year period under review, it rose by 
one per cent over the preceding six months, representing 
the combined effect of an increase of 3 per cent in the 
price of producer goods (with a 9-per cent rise in the price 
of metals and machinery) and a decrease of two per cent 
in the price of consumer goods (due mainly to a fall of 
four per cent in the price of edible farm products). Con- 
sumer prices remained generally stable, urban consumer 
prices slightly decreasing and rural consumer prices slightly 
increasing. The effects of the export boom, which was 
especially marked since the latter half of 1955, appear to 
have been counteracted by increased domestic production. 
Agricultural output, especially rice output, rose markedly 
as a result of the bumper harvest and industrial production 
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expanded under the stimulus of productivity increases due 
to fuller utilization of capacity as well as attempts at 
modernization and rationalization. Consumption levels in 
urban areas rose significantly as real wages, which were 
generally lagging behind productivity gains, caught up with 
the latter in the period under review. Though the farm 
parity index averaged slightly less than in the preceding 
period, farm household income rose on account of substantial 
gains in agricultural output. Generally urban and rural 
consumer expenditure, however, did not expand as much as 
income, reflecting a comparative rise in versonal savings 
and to that extent a lessened pressure in the market for 
consumer goods and services. 


As for profit margins in the year 1955 as a whole, the 
downward trend in material costs, reinforced by a fall in 
money wage costs per unit of output (due to productivity 
gains surpassing increases in money wages), resulted in the 
reduction of unit price costs: which exceeded the slight fall 
in the general level of prices. In the period under review, 
on the other hand, both material costs and money wages 
went up, apparently reducing profit margins. However in 
the context of overall gains in production and sales, profit 
levels must have been favourably affected. 


Domestic private investment activity has been con- 
siderably accelerated since the second half of 1955. New 
orders of equipment and machinery, both overseas and do- 
mestic, rose in value by one half in the period under review, 
presaging a continuation in export as well as home invest- 
ment activity. Under pressure of export and home de- 
mand, inventory indices for manufactured goods averaged 
in 1955 about 7 per cent below their 1954 levels. 


In the foreign sector, the boom in export activity was 
associated with a relatively lesser expansion in imports, 
leading to a favourable turn in the balance of payments. 
The sizeable increase in national income and product did 
not therefore lead to accelerated volume of imports, as had 
been usually the case with the Japanese economy. The 
satisfactory food position and a more favourable pattern 
of domestic production and the noticeable lag in consumer 
expenditures from incomes accounted for this situation. 


The expansionary production trends of 1955-56 have 
been accompanied by a sizeable increase (about 16 per 
cent) in total money supply of the country. Between 1954 
and 1955 growth in money supply was twice as fast as the 
growth in gross national product, though in 1955 there 
appeared to have been a decrease in the velocity of circula- 
tion of bank deposits. The ease in the monetary situation 
reflected itself in a reduction in the call money rate (Tokyo) 
by 21 per cent between December 1954 and December 1955 
and by as much as 85 per cent between end-September 1955 
and end-April 1956. The principal factor in the increase 
in money supply was the activation of the foreign sector 
which resulted in a favourable balance of payments. The 
private sector exerted a clear contractionary influence via 
a relative shift into savings and time deposits, while the 
influence of the public sector, though expansionary on 
balance, was nonetheless marked by measures to curb the 
growth in active money supply. 


The heavy uptrend of prices in south Korea was checked 
in the period under review. The index of wholesale price 
(Seoul) which rose by about 81 per cent between 1954 and 
1955, increased by only 4 per cent between the half yearly 
period under review and the preceding six months. Prices 
of foodgrains and textiles decreased by 8 and 3 per cent 
respectively while those of producer goods—textile raw 
materials, fertilizers and building materials—rose signifi- 
cantly. The cost of living index which rose by 68 per cent 
during 1955 remained stable in the period under review. 
The price of food items in the cost of living index, which 
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increased by 78 per cent in 1955, actually fell by 7 per 
cent in the present period. The uptrend in the cost of 
living index has been restrained by heavy importation of 
food, textiles and other important consumer goods, the im- 
port value of which almost doubled between 1954 and 
1955. 


Total money supply rose by 61 per cent in 1955 and 
in the period under review the growth in money supply 
slackened to 20 per cent as a result of a reduced rate of 
expansion in commercial bank credit, reduction in foreign 
exchange assets and rise in government cash balance. 


The price situation in Malaya remained comparatively 
stable in the period under review. The cost of living index 
(Federation of Malaya) which tended to move downwarid 
in 1955, rose by one per cent over the level in the preceding 
six months. The food index exhibited a similar trend. The 
Singapore retail price index (lower incom: group), which 
fell by two per cent in 1955, rose in the half-year period 
under review by one per cent over the level in the preceding 
six months. The slightly upward pressure on prices was 
due to the prosperity of rubber and tin exports in 1955; the 
increased export earnings from rubber were in part mopped 
up by increased revenues of the government through en- 
hanced export duties, in part by the rise in profits. The 
restraint on wage incomes checked effective consumer <e- 
mand. 


Money supply rose by 15 per cent in 1955, and in the 
last quarter by about 5 per cent. Loans and advances of 
commercial banks, which rose by over 28 per cent in 1955, 
increased by 9 per cent during the half-year period under 
review. 


The downward trend in the price situation of the Philip- 
pines has been arrested if not reversed since the last quarter 
of 1955. During the half-year period under review whole- 
sale prices averaged about one per cent above the level in 
the preceding six months, chiefly due to a 4-per cent rise 
in the price of commodities belonging to the import group, 
while the cost of living index averaged during the half year 
period under review at a level two per cent higher than 
that of the preceding period, chiefly due to a rise of 3 per 
cent in the price of food items. The deterioration in the 
terms of trade since 1954, due to the unfavourable export 
prices, became more acute in the period under review. The 
unfavourable balance of payments situation had led to some 
restriction of imports, though food and textile imports were 
maintained at a favourable rate. In view of a modest in- 
crease in rice production and a continuing growth in indus- 
trial production, the consumer supply situation was somc- 
what relieved. Both employment and wages in the non- 
agricultural sector made some advances, as also the average 
volume of sales of leading business establishments. Money 
supply rose by about 7 per cent in 1955 as the contractionary 
effect of the unfavourable balance of payments position was 
more than counteracted by the renewed activity in govern- 
ment borrowing operations. 


Price movements in Pakistan which tended to be down- 
ward in the year 1955 became firm during the period under 
review. In East Pakistan, the acute food shortage drove 
up the cost of living in the period under review by 17 
per cent over the average level in the preceding six months 
and the food component went up by 23 per cent between 
the same periods. The generally lower volume of agricul- 
tural production in 1955 was to some extent offset by the 
buoyancy in the export sector which helped to finance a 
greater volume of imports; aid shipments also relieved the» 
domestic supply situation of both consumer and producer 
goods. Money supply, which rose by 16 per cent in 1955, 
increased by 14 per cent in the half-year period under re- 
view, reflecting expansion in bank credit, a sharp increase 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN JAPAN 


Recent business trends in Japan continue favourable 
as ever, the economic scale smoothly moving toward ex- 
pansion. When observed from the standpoint of various 
economic indicators, the situation is as follows: 

(1) Export:—Entering April, 1956, the first month 
of the 1956-57 fiscal year, export trade still continued to 
maintain its high level, and in June especially reestablished 
a new highest postwar record of Y223-million. As the re- 
sult, export value for April-August, 1956, exceeded that 
for the equivalent previous period by 30.6 per cent. Ac- 
cording to categories, the advance was especially noticeable 
in such items as ships, iron and steel, fibre products. How- 
ever, export which had moved smoothly along an upward 
eurve has recently begun to exhibit a leveling-off tendency. 

(2) Investment in Plants and Equipment:—In con- 
trast to such stagnant trend in the increase of export, 
domestic demand is recently advancing along an increasingly 
flourishing curve. Its core is the investment in plants and 
equipment. For instance, the total of orders received for 
machinery for the current January-June period reached 2.6 
times that for the same period of ithe previous year. Fur- 
thermore, the aggregate area of buildings for industrial use 
on which construction has been commenced during the 
above-mentioned period showed a conspicuous increase of 
69 per cent compared with the same period of the previous 
year. 

(3) Consumption:—Accompanying the upturn of the 
income level due to the favourable business tone, consump- 
tion also is increasing steadily. For example, when the 
trend of the national total of department store sales is 


in the level of government borrowing from the State Bank 
of Pakistan to sustain an’ increasing tempo of government 
developmental expenditure, and especially in the period 
under review the highly favourable balance of payments on 
current account due to the buoyancy of the export sector. 

The marked upward trend in the price situation of Thai- 
land in 1955 was to some extent curbed during the period 
under review. The liberalization of import restrictions in 
the third quarter of 1955 and the abundant rice harvest in 
the current season were the main contributory factors. In 
the last quarter of 1955 when the new harvest had not yet 
come into the market and when the rice export trade was 
-somewhat stimulated, the price trend was upward; the situa- 
tion however eased off since early 1956. The rate of in- 
crease in money supply, which came to 14 per cent during 
1955, slackened during the period under review chiefly be- 
cause of reduced government deficits. 


In south Viet-Nam, prices continued to advance in 1955 
and in the period under review. The index of wholesale 
prices, which rose by about 11 per cent in 1955, was, in the 
half-year period under review, 9 per cent higher than in 
the preceding six months. ‘While the price level of imported 
products remained stable, that of local products, especially 
food, rose steeply in 1955 and in the period under review. 
The cost of living index, especially the index for its food 
component, experienced a similar sharp increase in 1955. 
The decreased food production in 1955, coupled with a 
considerably reduced volume of food imports, was only 
partly offset by the very sharp decline in rice exports. 
Money supply substantially increased during the period 
under review, reflecting pressures from budgetary deficits 
and military. expenditures. 


(End) 


observed, the rate of increase compared with the same 
month of the previous year is 13.6 per cent for April, 13.9 
per cent for May, 18.5 per cent for June, and 18.6 per cent 
for July, the upward rate-of-increase curve being maintain- 
ed for the past several months. 


(4) Production:—Production also is moving along an 
upward curve concurrent with the increase of export and 
domestic demand. The industrial production index (1950= 
100) made public by the Government has for every month 
in and after March, 1956, renewed highest postwar records 
and in July reached 259.2. This is equivalent to a 25 
per cent hike compared with the same month of the previous 
year. Compared with the prewar 1934-36 standard, the 
figure is more than 2-fold. 


(5) Manufacturers Inventory:—Reflecting the increase 
of production and the volume of transactions, inventory 
replenishment by manufacturers has become active recently. 
First, the producer goods inventories which were in the 
course of adjustment since last autumn, egain shifted to 
the upward curve in and after April. In July, they be- 
came 136.9 (1950=100), exceeding by 7.9 per cent the 
figure for March, the lowest for the year. The raw material 
inventories also have been on the upswing since March. In 
July, they reached 198.6 (1950=100), the highest postwar 
record. However, due to very active demand, the July 
producer goods inventories were lowered by 12.4 per cent 
compared with that for the same month of the previous 
year. As regards raw material inventories also—when the 
inventory rate which indicates the mutual relationship be- 
tween consumption volume and inventory volume is observed 
—it is seen that the rate stands 5.0 per cent lower than 
that for the same month of the previous year. 

(6) Employment:—Finally, the employment situation, 
which ‘in the past was not very sound, has considerably im- 
proved recently in step with the general spread of the 
favourable business tone. The aggregate cf totally unem- 
ployed persons on the basis of a Government survey was 
1,060,000 in March, 1956, recording the highcst postwar 
mark, but gradually declined since March falling to 570,000 
in July. This total is 160,000 (20.8 per cent) less than 
that for the same month of the previous year. 


Though Japan’s business tempo still moves smoothly 
in continuation from last yéar, the principal business- 
‘supporting factor is gradually shifting at the same time 
from export to domestic demand centering around invest- 
ment in plants and equipment, Consequently, the follow- 
ing noteworthy transformations are occurring in the basic 
business tone recently: 


(1) Export Upswing Trend and Worsening Balance of 
International Payments: In contrast to the afore-mentioned 
somewhat stagnant state of export increase of late, the 
upward tendency of import is conspicuous. In other words, 
import has gradually strengthened its uptrend since April, 
the beginning of the new fiscal year. In July, it registered 
the highest postwar record of $243-million. Subsequently 
it somewhat swung down in August to $232-million but it 
is still maintaining the high level of 42.3 per cent over that 
for the same month of the previous year (the March-August, 
1956, import total shows a boost of 30.2 per cent over that 
of the same previous term). According to categories, con- 
spicuous increases are shown by raw cotton, petroleum, iron 
ore, scrap iron, etc. ; F 

The principal reasons for such recent large-scale up- 
turn of import include (a) the drastic increase of raw 
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material imports accompanying the upswing of domestic de- 
mand and the animation of industrial activity and (b) the 
Government’s promotion of imports in order to check rising 
prices. As the result, Japan’s balance of international pay- 
ments has recently followed a worsening course, the excess 
of payments registering $12-million for July for the first 
time in 14 months since May, 1955, and $400,000 for the 
month of August. 

Furthermore, the excess of receipts in the balance of 
payments for the current April-August period aggregated 
$113-million, considerably less than the $151-million for 
the same period of the previous year. Thus, the future 
course of Japan’s balance of international payments does 
not allow unqualified optimism. , 

(2) Change in the Money Market: The above-outlined 
worsening trend of the balance of international payments 
has exerted a considerable influence upon the money market: 
To wit, Japan’s money market has moved along a path to- 
ward easiness ever since last year due to the following 
major causes, (a) the excess of receipts in the balance of 
payments and large-scale government payments to private 
quarters due to the bumper harvest and (b) the slow tempo 
of the demand for funds by industrial circles. Since May 
this year, however, the money market swung toward tight- 
ness and this trend has become marked of late. Reasons 
for this can be found in (a) the balance of government 
expenditures to private quarters showed an excess of re- 
ceipts because of the aggravation of the balance of inter- 
national payments, (b) the demand for funds by industrial 
circles, which in the past was dull, has recently become 
brisk centering around the investment in plants and equip- 
ment and the swelling of operating capital accompanying 
the expansion of production and transactions. The in- 
crease of deposits of ali banks for the current April-August 
period was 1.9-fold the figure for the same term of the 
previous year but the increase of loans amounted to 4.3- 
fold—and so on. 

As a consequence, the city banks’ balance of loans from 
the Bank of Japan, which at one time had fallen to the 
Y10,000-million level, is recently showing an upward trend. 
In addition, the sagging trend of the interest rate of bank 
loans which had been sustained since the second half of 
last year has finally ceased; the call rate moving up to even 
above the level of the official Bank Rate of 7.3 per cent 
per annum. 

In order to meet such a.situation, the Bank of Japan, 
which had already called upon city banks to curb loans, 
finally tightened the high rate application system in August 
(a system under which penalizing interest rate exceeding 
the official rate will be imposed by the Bank of Japan on 
excess loans when the balance of loans to city banks exceeds 
a specified level). The Bank of Japan has made public its 
attitude of initiating still rigorous controlling measures de- 
pending on the future development of the situation. 

However, the practical effect of the vitalizing of the 
high rate application system is held in doubt at the present 
stage, it being thought that the effect will be only a psycho- 
logical one. 


(3) Upswing Trend of Commodity Prices: In parallel 
with the above-mentioned transformation in the balance of 
international payments and the money market situation, 
commodity prices which had shown a relatively uneventful 
tempo hitherto have been recently rising conspicuously. To 
wit, the weekly wholesale price index as announced by the 
Government rose sharply—1.7 per cent in July and 3.1 per 
cent in August. After mid-August, especially, it kept re- 
newing new highest postwar records each week, and still 
continued to follow the upward course in September. 

One characteristic observable in such recent uptrend 
of commodity prices is the conspicuous increase of metal 
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product prices. since last year. First of all the boost of iron 
and stee] prices was marked, the rate of increase since the 
beginning of the year exceeding 40 per cent—this leading 
the upward shift of the general commodity price level. This 
is due to the extreme tightness of iron and steel supply- 
demand situation resulting from the activation of plants 
and equipment investment, but the easing of the supply- 
demand situation at an early date cannot be expected be- 
cause iron and steel shortage is a global phenomenon. Con- 
sequently, it is anticipated that iron and steel prices will 
maintain their high level in the future. 


In the second place, there is recently seen a tendency 
of the sphere of increasing prices gradually expanding into 
non-metallic items. Consequently, the Bank of Japan has 
pointed out the fact that (a) the upward rate of Japan’s 
commodity prices is higher than that in major foreign coun- 
tries, and (b) the parity of Japanese prices and world prices 
is becoming unfavourable to Japan. The bank has taken 
the stand that checking of the upward flight of commodity 
prices would be desirable. 


The other aspect of the situation in the third place, 
is the mounting uneasiness over over-production already 
seen in certain consumer gooils industries including the 
fibre industries, there appearing items whose prices are 
showing reactionary falls. 

Such marked unbalance among the price upswings of 
various commodities is the major feature of the recent move- 
ment of commodity prices, the upward rate of consumption 
goods prices since the beginning of the year going no higher 
than 0.8 per cent in contrast to the 14.3 per cent boost in 
producer goods prices. 

In spite of the previously-mentioned upturn of whole- 
sale prices, the consumer goods price index as surveyed by 
the Government has been steady since the beginning of 
the year. 

Prospects may be summarised as follow: 

(1) External Trade:—Export will continue to main- 
tain its high level in the future, it being expected that the 
total value of exports for the current fiscal year will reach 
$2,460-million. On this basis the rate of increase for the- 
entire fiscal year will be 17 per cent, the figure being con- 
siderably lower than the 31 per cent registered during the- 
previous fiscal year. 

In contrast, the upswing trend of import is conspicuous, 
it being expected that the total import value for the current 
fiscal year will reach $2,840-million, the upswing rate for- 
the entire fiscal year anticipated to be 45 per cent, greatly 
exceeding the 11 per cent rate for the previous year. 

As the result, the formal balance of international pay- 
ments for the current fiscal year (including invisible trade 
balance) is expected to reach no higher than the $31-million 
level, drastically falling below the $536-million in excess 
receipts registered for the previous fiscal year. 

(2) Investment:—Investment in plants and equipment 
is forecast to continue active in the future for the following 
reasons: (a) plant capacities are still inadequate in some 
industrial fields such as iron and steel, shipbuilding, gnd 
electric power generation due to active domestic demand, 
(b) new investments by newly-rising industries such as 
petro-chemical, man-made fibres, ete, are getting on the 
right track, (c) the enterprisers’ propensity to invest in 
facilities still continues vigorous because business prospects 
are bright, etc. The Government forecasts that the total 
value of investments in plants and equipment by all indus- 
tries for the current year will be increased by about 20 per 
cent compared with the previous year. 

On the other hand, it can be concluded that inventory 
investment will continue to’ be conducted actively as long 
as the upswing of production and transaction volume is 
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PROVINCIAL CONGRESSES IN 


It has never been revealed just how far the purge went 
in the Northeast Provinces of China after the fall of Kao 
Kang, nor did the provincial party congresses of Liaoning 
and Heilungkiang give any indication, though soon after 
these Congresses had closed it was announced from Peking 
that several long-standing Party members had been suspend- 
ed in connection with the “scandal of the State transformers’ 
manufactory in Mukden,” including the Director and as- 
sistant Director of the factory, the secretary of the Workers’ 
Union, the Director of the Party branch, and the secretary 
of the local Youth Corps. They were accused of giving 
false production reports, so as to obtain State awards; of 
waste and losses amounting to more than 17 million yuan 
(about £25 million); and of systematically neglecting the 
advice of the Soviet experts. The report of the Party 
Supervisory Commission declared that “‘serious capitalist 
thinking’ developed among the leaders of the big plant, who 
were leading the management of a Socialist enterprise ‘‘with 
a capitalist approach.” Apparently they rather took after 
Kao Kang and his quondam master Stalin. 

But be that as it may, there was plenty of self- 
satisfaction about past achievements at the Party Congress 
in Mukden (Shenyang), attended by 623 delegates repre- 
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maintained because manufacturers’ inventory level is still 
at a low ebb as previously noted. 

(3) Consumption:—It is presumed that Japan’s na- 
tional income increased by 10.6 per cent during the pre- 
vious fiscal year, but it is expected that the rate for the 
current fiscal year will be still higher than the above figure. 

As a matter of fact, the wage level for June, 1956, is 
20 per cent higher than that for the same month of last 
year. On the other hand, it can be considered that the 
income of agricultural households will swing up to a con- 
siderable degree because this year’s rice crop is estimated 
to be above the normal annual average in continuation from 
last year. 

Consequently, it is forecast that the consumption level 
will continue to move along the upward curve in the future, 
even granting that the propensity to consume remains 
stable. 

As outlined above, there has been seen recently an in- 
creasing anxiety in Japan over the possible emergence of 
inflation because the balance of international payments is 
worsening stemming from the slowing down of the export 
upswing trend and the increase of import externally, while 
the increase of consumption and investment are expected, 
internally. Admitted that circumstances differ between 
Japan, where adequate leeway in man-power exists and con- 
sumption and consumer goods prices are stable, and Euro- 
pean countries wherein full employment is prevailing. It 
is necessary to continue to pay attention in the future es- 
pecially to the recent short-supply of basic raw materials 
such as iron and steel and the marked upswing in the prices 
of producer goods. However, uneasiness over over- 
production is already felt in some sections of the consumer 
goods industries. Moreover, there is a strong possibility 
that this tendency will become generalized and intensified 
when plants and facilities, into which investment has been 
flowing actively since last year, go into operation. It is 
expected as a result that Japan’s business situation will 
become more complex in the future and the unbalanced state 
of prosperity among different industrial categories will be- 
come all the more conspicuous. 
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senting over 400,000 Party members. During the first half 
of 1956 over 300 new kinds of products were produced and 
48 units, including the Pheumatic Tools Works, the Shen- 
yang Pump Factory, and the North-East No. 1 Refinery, had 
reached the production levels set in the first Five Year Plan. 
The implementation of the policy ealling for quantity, speed, 
quality and economy (in other words, perfection) was not 
thoroughly carried out, and there is a reference to the 
unilateral viewpoints and adventurism found in certain work 
units. This report was one of the dullest of all, and seemed 
content to repeat the cliches handed down by the higher 
level. 


At the Heilungkiang Party congress it was reported 
that the output of grain in 1955 reached 8,200,000 tons, 
of which commercial grain consisted of 47%. As the un- 
developed wasteland equals in area the acreage now under 
cultivation, there is a great future for the development 
of agriculture. In 1954 and 1955 Heilungkiang supplies 
42% of all the timber felled in China. 


Before the formal opening of the Congress, there was 
a preliminary conference lasting nine days, when the views 
of the delegates were consulted on the work report of the 
Provincial Committee. The delegates brought forward 
‘nearly 1,000 views’ on the revision of the draft of the 
work report, which was considerably revised as a result. 
At the conference some 76 delegates spoke and 51 others 
issued written statements. The Congress complained that 
the rightist conservatism which previously obtained there 
was later a tendency toward hasty adventurism. 


The Kiangsu Party Committee was also called over the 
coals at the Congress in Nanking for its failure to give 
timely guidance over Policy questions regarding the deve- 
lopment of higher co-ops, which led for a time to the felling 
of trees and the under-nourishment (and death) of draught 
animals. 


At the party conference of the Inner Mongolian region 
it was stated that “the historical task had been completed 
of the promotion of national regional autonomy. Thus the 
state of disintegration which had existed for hundreds of 
years had been concluded.” Over 72% of the pastoral popu- 
lation took part in agriculture and animal husbandry or 
producer co-ops. Great achievements had also been regis- 
tered in capital construction and industrial production in 
the region. Preliminary designing had been completed for 
the Paotow steel complex. The Paotow sugar refinery and 
the Hailar Meat Packing Plant have already been thrown into 
production. Through traffic had been opened on the new 
Chining-Erhlien Railway. 

In Fukien delegates criticised the Party Provincial 
Commitee for monopolising the concrete tasks of the ad- 
ministrative departments and enterprises, producing unile- 
sirable effects on the promoting of the initiative of the 
relevant departments. The Congress accepted the lessons 
from the past neglect of local industry and indicated that 
the backward situation in Fukien industry must be re- 
medied. It was decided to establish in a planned manner 
a number of industrial and mining enterprises, including 
the manufacture of fertilisers, and farm tools, sugar re- 
fining and paper making, shipbuilding, steel making, and 
coal mining, as well as tea processing, and timber process- 
ing. 

The Kansu Party Congress at Lanchow was told that 
despite the growth of the provincial capital Kansu now 
had a surplus of grain. The total output this year was 
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expected to be 10,300 m. catties, an increase of 2,500 m. 
catties over last year, while over half a million mow of 
cotton had been planted and the Hohsi Corridor is being 
turned into a new high-yielding cotton area. The indus- 
trial, mining and communication enterprises in the province 
have also made great headway. The Congress considered 
the task of construction in Kansu in the future a heavy 
one, and that all positive factors must be mobilised to 
build a new Kansu. 


More than 500 delegates of the various minority and 
majority nationalities in Kwangsi heard the report of the 
Party Provincial Secretary, Chen Man-yuan, which also said 
that the task of industrial construction in the province is 
becoming increasingly heavy. It was expected that in the 
second five year plan the province would become one of 
the bases and key-points of this activity in the country. 


The Shensi Provincia! Committee referred to the 
“stupendous changes” that had occurred in Shensi, the great 
soil preservation and water conservancy projects, and the 
large wheat crop, which had been estimated at 5,000 million 
catties despite the excessive rain. Critics complained of 
what they called the ‘old work style’ among the func- 
tionaries and of the “too many” plague, especially too many 
meetings and too many documents, and the failure to solve 
practical issues in good time. 


In Hunan the Party Provincial Congress were told that 
the area sown to double-crop grain was higher by nearly 
200% than last year, when large areas were still suffering 
from the floods. The report emphasised the need for un- 
tiring efforts to realise increased production for 90% of 
the co-ops and increased income for 90% of their members. 
Bureaucratism still existed and was an important obstacle 
to progress. 


The Kirin Party Provincial Congress met in Chang- 
chun, and the 690 delegates included not only the Chinese, 
but Korean, Manchu, Muslim and Sibo nationalities in Kirin. 
Like all the others, the report referred to the “gigantic 
victory of socialist transformation,’’ and emphasised that 
Kirin is now important both as an agricultural and an 
industrial area. It criticised the undue emphasis in indus- 
try on the “single head system,” which weakened the leader- 
ship role of the Party, and urged implementation of reliance 
on the working class to make a good job of the running 
of factories. 


Reports of the Chekiang Provincial Congress of the 
Communist Party admit that under the policy followed in 
the province of “resolute reduction,” 15,000 Agricultural 
Producer Co-operatives were closed down at one stroke last 
year. Some members of the Provincial Committee came 
in for severe attack as a result of this policy and were 
kicked out in the election of the new Committee. But 
the official report did not disclose why high Party officials 
so suddenly lost all enthusiasm for the APCs. No doubt 
some of them were suffering from the “five too many’’ com- 
plex, and had so many other things to do that they could 
not afford to be bothered with the thousand and one detailed 
problems arising from the creation of the AP€s. Others 
probably decided to let resisting farmers have their own 
way. If there is anything in the suspicion that a rival 
faction in the Party inspired this attitude toward co-opera- 
tivization, nothing whatever is said of it in the report. 

There was plenty of criticism of the Party leadership 
in the province on other grounds. The Congress “emphati- 
cally” pointed out that the various rightist and leftist 
trends, and the mistakes which occurred, had chiefly been 
due to the lack of penetrative investigation and study in 
the preparation of plans by the Provincial Committee, the 
lack of overall analysis of actual conditions, and the spirit 
for independent thinking. It was suggested that some at 
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least of these errors derived from a mechanical application 
of directives from higher levels. Since this could only mean 
Peking itself, the mystery of the famous dissolution of 
APCs in several provinces is apparently to be found only 
in the capital. The Congress also pointed out that the 
leadership style of the Provincial Committee was divorced 
from realities and from the masses, which abetted com- 
mendism and violations of law and discipline on the part 
of the lower levels. 


This conference, incidentally, lasted no less than a 
month and appears to have been very lively, for during the 
30 days’ meeting delegates with a ‘solemn and responsible 
attitude” sharply criticised the outgoing Provincial Com- 
mittee for its remoteness from the rank and file and the 
suppression of criticism. Over 110 of the 849 delegates, 
representing more than 190,000 members of the Party, 
either made speeches or handed in written statements. It 
was asserte(| that a drastic change had taken place in the 
outlook of the province and that a decisive victory had 
been won for the Socialist revolution. Confronted with 
“such a new, historic age,” the Congress insisted that Party 
organisations throughout the province, and the whole body 
of Party members, should take to heart the many historicai 
lessons fiom the implementation of policy by the outgoing 
Provincial Committee, so as to push forward the socialist 
revolution with greater vigour. 


Another point of major criticism lay in the mistaken 
slogan of the Committee that “agriculture leads every- 
thing else,” thus relegating the development of industry to 
a minor position. Too much grain was bought for the 
State and much too little distributed. There was also a 
lack of overall planning and overall] arrangements for the 
development of national economy. While a tight grip was 
held over agriculture, the hol was relaxed in industry. 
While attention was given to grain (principally rice) leader- 
ship was relaxe | over multiple economy. 


The list of candidates for the new Committee was sub- 
jected to an unusually severe scrutiny. So also was the 
list of delegates to the coming National Congress of the 
Party. Some of them were subjected to sharp criticism 
tor their defects and mistakes, and the Presidium, in ac- 
cordance with the views of the delegates, replaced and with- 
drew several candidates, and even one of those finally put 
up was defeated. 


The hierarchy in Peking have always affected a very 
intimate concern in the welfare of the “old revolutionary 
bases” in Kiangsi (Juichin) and in Yenan. The Kiangsi 
Provincial Party Congress report revealed that in Juichin 
county there were no fewer than 2,200 major cadres of 
the hsiang level and above during the period of the second 
revolutionary civil war, but today only 120 of them have 
been employed. The Provincial Party Congress analysed 
the reasons why these old cadres had failed to secure the 
confidence of the Party officials, and considered the chief 
cause to be the fact that some cadres had under-estimated 
the role of the old cadres in history, and their close links 
with the local populace. ‘Some have excessively exag- 
gerated the blots of certain old cadres and their compli- 
cated records. Others feel that the old cadres, with their 
boldness in making suggestions and criticism, are flippant 
and difficult to lead. The Congress criticised these and 
other mistaken views and issued concrete directives on the 
improvement of the situation.” 


I: is perhaps typical of the hierarchy’s attitude that 
this is the first provincial congress the party has held after 
the second revolutionary war, as against four held in the 
preceding period. It was pointed out that the old revolu- 
tionary bases in Kiangsi make up more than two-thirds of 
the province, with more than half its population. 
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REPORT FROM VIETNAM 


By John Merlin 


When the Communists entrenched themselves in North 
Vietnam down to the 17th parallel, a familiar movement 
began. It was a movement of the kind that had already 
taken place in the Soviet Union, in satellite East Europe, 
in China and in Korea. It was a movement of people who 
wanted freedom, wanted it so much that they were willing 
to give up their homes and in many cases all their posses- 
sions in order to escape from Communist rule. 

And now in Vietnam this familiar occurrence repeated 
itself from August of 1954 to November, 1955. Thousands 
upon thousands of refugees crossed the parallel into recep- 
tion centers prepared for them in free Vietnam. And 
there were other refugees—families who had lost their 
security, and their homes in free Vietnam itself because 
of Communist infiltration. 

Just what are the problems? What to do’ with this 
flood of refugees, most of them living from hand to mouth. 
The answer came on Dec. 30, 1955, when the Vietnamese 
Government invited 100,000 refugees to settle permanently 
in the Kayson area in southwest Vietnam. 107,000 hectares 
of wastelands abandoned previously because of roving Com- 
munist bands were thrown open to them. 

The government offered three hectares of land to each 
refugee family who would join the project. Requests 
swamped the government offices. In less than a week 
after the government announcement, nearly 43,000 refu- 
gees from the north alone volunteered for resettlement. 

The first to come in January of this year were 600 


men, the strongest male members of families volunteering . 


to go to Kayson. Their duty was to select the plot of land 
allotted to their families and prepare it for planting. 

Each family was allotted three hectares of land, and 
each person a small daily sum of cash to tide them over 
until the first rice harvest could be brought in. To break 


the plots for plants, tractors were necessary and these 
were provided by the United States Technical Assistance 
mission which also trained 100 Vietnamese as tractor drivers. 
and as maintenance men to operate such equipment. 


After the Kayson ground has been entirely broken, these 
tractors will be used in other areas in which resettlement 
is planned. As soon as possible, buffalos will be procured 
for Kayson settlers on easy credit so that for future crops 
they can cultivate the land as they have always done. 


But there has been far more involved at Kayson than 
simply the mechanics of getting in the harvest, for this was. 
empty and abandoned land. Homes had to be built and 
canals for both irrigation and communication dug. For 
such work the government supplied money and the refugees 
supplied the work. 


Gradually Kayson took shape out of the grassy plains. 
By now the planned 17 canals have been dug, and nearly 
7,000 homes have been built along the canal’s banks. In 
the fields an area of 14,000 hectares have been ploughed by 
American tractors and the refugees themselves have cleared 
another 1,000 hectares with their own hands. 


A third of this area has already been sown. The goal 
for Kayson is to produce twice as much rice as its peopl> 
need for their own consumption. The rest will be mar- 
keted. 


In the meantime, around the periphery of Kayson such 
things as ricemills and bakeries have been built by outsiders 
to supply the needs of the refugees. But despite all the 
work of the Vietnamese Government and all the aid fur- 
nished by the Americans, the success or failure of the pro- 
ject rests ultimately on the new settlers themselves. They 
are the best guarantee that the undoubetd success of the 
current Kayson project will be carried into the future. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SINGAPORE 


Political trouble continues to brew in Singapore. There 
is strong racial feeling; the Malays are opposed to the 
Chinese but the Indians, by and’ large, are holding off. 
Other, smaller groups, including the Europeans and Eura#* 
sians, have their own opinions regarding independence and 
nobody likes the idea of domination by one racial group 
over the others. There will be plenty of trouble in future 
but that can’t be helped. ’ Stamford Raffles may have 
started something which his disciples could not control in 
the end. Meanwhile Singapore carries on and there is much 
economic progress in political turbulence. 

Government continues to give high priority to the 
provision of public housing in order ito fulfil the great 
demand from the lower-income groups for good housine 
accommodation at rents within their reach. So assured 
the Minister for Local Government, Lands and Housing, 
Inche Abdul Hamid bin Haji Jumat, when he opened Forfar 
House, a 14-storey block of modern flats built by the 
Singapore Improvement Trust at Queenstown. Present 
plans provide for a rate of construction rising to 5,500 
units a year by 1960. A large proportion of these houses 
will be allocated for the rehousing of people from slum 


clearance areas. Since rents of public housing materially 
affect the classes of people who occupy such housing, the 
Government has been giving thought to the matter of hous- 
ing subsidies and is at present working on a new subsidy 
policy. It is the intention of the Government, in  co- 
operation with private enterprise, which is making a sub- 
stantial contribution towards the solution of the Island’s 
housing problem, to solve the housing problem so that the 
people. may live in healthy and pleasant surroundings. 
Forfar House forms the apex of Princess Estate. It 
contains 106~-flats, each with access to balconies, 4 shops, 
and is served by 2 lifts stopping at intermediate floors. 
Each flat has 3 rooms of 140 sq. ft., a kitchen and a bath- 
room with a separate toilet. All kitchens are served by 
built-in asbestos-cement refuse chutes which discharge into 
removable bins at ground level. Princess Estate is the first 
neighbourhood of Queenstown. The remaining contract for 
a further 400 flats and 30 shops is‘now underway and when 
this is finished Neighbourhood No. 1 will comprise 2213 
dwellings and 78 shops. Up to now 1813 housing units 
and 48 shops have been built and occupied. In the shop- 
ping centre there is a thriving market with shops, booths 
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HONGKONG. STATISTICAL REPORTS 


September 1956 


Vital Statistics: September Total (Jan.-Sept.) 


Birth 68,200 
Death 14,716 
Retail Price Indices: Sept. 1956 Sept. 1955 

(March 1947: 100) 
Food (including drink) -_................. 139 124 
GN tims tess. tovcsa erietecacpataretcaee 119 119 
Clothing (including footwear) 90 90 
i SH T) Lert ees a end ee Re: nin 89 
Electric Light 60 
Cleaning ....... 91 
(MaueatiOn mee ...:.22t-ces._..e eee 140 
Tobacco & Cigarettes 113 
Doctors & Medicines 106 
PLAT ORM Score ste snot tees 100 
Household Equipment 110 
LEC MTS ODT ey ee See Hie Re ial 122 
Newspapers & Stationery 153 153 
Shoe Repairs 78 
LCR MRMIND 5 ccx ages ac eee EE ts 100 
General Retail Price Index 117 


and stalls, and close-by a new office block is under con- 
struction which will accommodate part of the Singapore 
Improvement Trust and which also includes a small Com- 
munity Centre. 


Three out of four Primary Schools have been con- 
structed in this neighbourhood, and also a junior Technical 
School. Sites have been set aside for a cinema, a church 
and a petro] station. Ample open space and playing fields 
have been provided and medical clinics are operating. 

Early next year building operations will commence ih 
Neighbourhood No. 2. The necessary earthworks is almost 
complete and designs and working drawings are ready. In 
this neighbourhood, the Trust will construct 1740 dwellings, 
60 shops and a marketing centre, while the Public Works 
Department will construct schools, a Community Centre 
with playing fields, a health Clinic, a police station and a 
post office. There will also be other facilities. About 9,000 
people will be housed in this neighbourhood and it will 
take aboyt 2 years to complete. Thereafter the other neigh- 
bourhoods will be built in turn until all five have been 
completed anc 50,000 people will be living in Queenstown 
which is Singapore’s first comprehensive satellite suburb and 
will possess all the facilities that a modern new town should 
have. 


The new Buona Vista Community Centre and 14-acre 
park were opened by the Governor. The Community Centre 
comprises a main hall with a stage, dressing rooms, handi- 
crafts room, a dental clinic, a canteen and general purpose 
rooms. It is hoped to provide for handicraft instruction, 
health education and the informal education of under- 
privileged children in due course, as well as for youth acti- 
vities and any other recreational and cultural interests 
which residents in the area themselves decide they wish to 
have. The provision of the Infant Welfare and Maternity 
Clinic by the Ministry of Health offers modern facilities. 
In the new Clinic Government health doctors and other 
medical staff will look after mothers and their children. For 
recreation there are two basket-ball pitches, four badminton 
courts and a full size football field. 


Hongkong Clearing House Figures: 
July 
$1,218,968,496 


August 
$1,244,991,243 


September 
$1,209,862,358 


Banknotes in Circulation: 
The Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corpora- 

TROT i pe ca coe Pe one ee ee ee ee 
The Chartered Bank of India, Australia & China 
The Mercantile Bank of India, Limited 


September 


$675,742,000 
49,677,935 
4,378,200 


Total $729,798,135 


Production of Electricity and Gas: 


September Total (Jan.-Sept.) 
Electricity (kw hrs)  ~............ 58,554,912 487,631,985 
Gas “(eubiewteet)is 7 45,692,200 451,794,900 
Food Supply: September Total (Jan.-Sept.) 
Animals Slaughtered (head) ... 57,669 635,618 
Fish Marketed (tons) ~............... 3,061 29,083 
Vegetables Marketed (tons) ... 4,473 57,956 
Cement Production: September Total (Jan.-Sept.) 
Cement (metric tons) 9,370 96,241 
Mining Production: July August September Total 
(Jan.-Sept.). 
Glavin (tO0S8)) oe 237 185 325 3,755 
Iron Ore (tons) .-....... 9,000 9,000 9,000 93,500 
Wolfram Ore (lbs) 3,726 4,997 — 21,855 
Lead Ore (tons) ...... — os 6 169 
Graphite (tons) ....... 328 371 219 1,775 
Quartz and Feldspar 
(TOTES is scree cece 460 263 270 2,083 
Registration of Factories: September Total (Jan.-Sept.) 


Applications Received ..............-. 35 427 
Cancelled and (Refused) .......... 19 152 (12) 
Certificates Issued  .................. 35 862 
Building Constructions in September: 
Number Cost in HK$ 
City of Victoria — Building Site Work 
Offices and Shops .............. 1 5,500,000 58,865 
Houses and Flats .............. 18 1,256,049 20,000 
Island outside Victoria — 
Houses arid Flats .............. 295 2,049,851 251,920 
Other (including mixed : 
accommodation) —_ ........ 3 353,763 34,200 
Kowloon and New Kowloon — 
Factories and Godowns .. 4 87,117 — 
Houses and Flats ..........--.- 41 2,634,529 44,874 
Other (including mixed 
accommodation) ........... 2 120,000 — 
Total (September 1956) 364 12,001,309 409,859 
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Kowloon-Canton Railway (British Section) : SHIPPING 
Passengers: September Total (Jan.-Sept.) FOREIGN TRADE CONDUCTED BY JUNKS AND LAUNCHES 
U UNDER 60 TONS. 
. 2 
Pward oe. 198,882 1,684,962 September Total (Jan.-Sept.) 
Downward _............ 187,791 1,660,698 Inward Outward Inward Outward 
Concession Tickets .. 12,713 139,321 Tonnage of Cargo: Junks ..... 82,660 9,442 685,883 54,684 
Tonnage of Cargo: Launches .. 3,527 1,490 34,102 12,601 
Freight: otal & ote cr aes 86,187 10,932 719,985 67,285. 
Upward 9 ........... 2,365,810 kgs 7 
E 865,810 kg 14,079, 730:KR «asus bey ebedlay “Seabah Lh od cor ametiesd 855,379 853,980: 
Downward s epetaite 15,886,970 kgs 139,098,230 kgs  Tcnnage of Vessels: Launches .. 9,448 9,417 78,325 78,050: 
Total® Wark itana ee 106,049 110,461 933,704 932,030: 


Total Number of Vehicles & Drivers Licensed: 


COMMERCIAL CARGO TONNAGES 


Vehicles: In September Total on Sept. 31 


September Total (Jan.-Sept.) 
PANGS! | cecseecewsane-vd Maeccccee Seen te — 136 Discharged Loaded Discharged Loaded 
BAO Re) Sg On Aol (Ce ee Ce 59 1,700 Ocean-going Vessels (tons) ... 259,663 141,811 2,626,936 1,844,442: 
Private, Gave et ge ae ae 263 18,900 River Steamers (tons) ....... 1,167 1,115 8,720 12,455. 
Ne, Nee Seren: Moni Ea 344 Total (tons) ....2... 260,830 142,426 2,635,656 1,356,898 
HELV ed cha Bich TN GT Yi ee AS 10 283 
ipa tts i agen Ee 9 621 AVIATION 
Public Commercial Lorries ....... 16 1,293 Arrivals and Departures of Aircraft, 
Private Commercial Lorries .......... 40 1,984 Passengers and Freight at Kai Tak 
Government Cars & Lorries ...... , 5 824 Aircraft: September Total (Jan.-Sept.) 
Lorries (Kai Tak Airport Devel.) — 76 Ayvivals, sj.g-g).8&: <oeets 295 2,736 
Lorries (Construction Site) ..... 2 289 Departures \ ..925.....4-- 296 2,734 
Rickshaws (Private) .................... 0 — 24 Total= tt. see eee 591 5,470 
(Public) tee. 2 ee ae 853 “ ge 
; = assengers: 
Public (4-10 peters aoeaine rian Res — 6 Aeyicala 60,377 
Trevclés.. (Goods)))o 1... .cavteeut _- 790 Departures 66,650 
SCD LOTS Bite cetera Lt kl a 8 SSS 
TOCA) Bi ete Move eee 14,754 127,027 
Drivers: i 0 ond ne ES Sr 
4 Ee Dsiver Freight: 
a pared a halle 05 tala anachahic Paaee Imports (kilogrammes) ... 58,026 535,934 
AOS bay Sibel DETVers! Saeed. rrendgereet 9 383 Exports (kilogrammes) .... 172,333 1,493,716 
DIVING IMGEPUCtOES! Mec. sseca-cas-s, 08 307 5000 6K0 
Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers ... 78 3,665 Total... 230,359 J d 
HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES IN EAST ASIA 
Imports Exports 
September Total (Jan.-Sept.) September Total (Jan.-Sept.) 
% of % of % of % of 
$ Total $ Total $ Total $ Total 
Trade Trade Trade Trade 
Burmaiets ee eee ee: 1,240,140 137 28,931,390 .85 2,628,674 1.05 18,704,081 .77 
COON. ..:i RSS, Be tent ete 161,355 -05 2,905,622 .09 664,819 .26 11,986,483 -50 
Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 6,746,564 1.99 48,111,295 1.41 16,429,226 6.54 110,150,627 4.56 
CS ee ee 2 hee 3,517,796 1.04 43,377,339 Li27 1,918,253 .716 16,106,765 -67 
ILS GAINES chalk .- ence vinrigy i vaiacer 4,086,722 1.21 82,112,262 2.41 430,975 ct 4,279,084 18 
CVC as ae ee ee ae 10,246,719 3.03 124,807,144 3.66 25,869,779 10.30 276,920,021 11.47 
Philippinesie ats. .2. chee eee 3,012,284 .89 25,253,484 .74 3,666,018 1.46 33,104,813 1.37 
Thailand 18,275,229 5.40 141,490,467 4.15 18,212,229 7.25 250,364,484 10.37 
Indonesia 7,596,616 2.24 25,160,084 74 15,638,925 6.22 432,494,187 17.91 
ESOC aig Beech ry, Nein be ee Te 74,777,053 22.09 755,968,914 22.18 12,766,028 5.08 91,423,673 3.79 
SCORMOSA: car a 8,979,584 1.18 37,806,480 bein! 3,711,240 1.48 84,980,141 1.45 
South Korea 127,280 .04 11,324,311 .88 16,596,056 6.61 95,452,832 3.95 


Total Trade of Hongkong ....... 338,479,456 


100 =3,408,893,935 100 251,257,900 100 = 2,414,353,819 100 
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British 
American 
Burmese 
Cambodian 
Chinese 
Danish 
Dutch 
Finnish 


Indonesian 
Italian 
Japanese 
Korean 
Liberian 
Norwegian 
Pakistan’ 2 ase 2 
Panamanian 
Philippine 
Polish Genk 22 es 
Portuguese 
Ryukyu) ey... 
South African .... 
Swedish 
Thailand 
PLUrKish i 7 
Vietnamese 
Yugoslavian 


Points of Call 


United Kingdom 
Europe 
Middle East 
Calcutta 


Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 
Singapore 
Philippines 
Australia 
United States 
Honolulu 


Direct Transit 
Total Aircraft Departures 


each ene cceene 
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HONGKONG SHIPPING 
Ocean and River Steamers over 60 tons net Entering and Clearing the Port in October, 1956 
October Total (Jan.-Oct.) 
Entered Cleared Entered Cleared 
No. Ton No. Ton No. Ton No. Ton 
211 411,656 206 393,661 2,163 4,482,575 2,143 4,427,529 
20 118,240 19 105,874 192 1,075,069 191 1,062,703 
~ — — = 4 11,380 4 11,380 
— as 1 557 8 4,456 8 4,456 
scceeeeees 20 6,003 18 4,825 157 47,870 155 47,285 
ecceeee 20 64,758 19 56,958 179 588,647 178 580,847 
18 75,121 LT 70,997 183 789,250 180 778,040 
— — — — 2 5,309 2 5,309 
cceecoenee 8 26,856 8 26,856 95 317,988 90 311,587 
diessess 6 26,727 7 27,239 42 192,564 42 192,564 
1 6,575 1 6,575 1 6,575 1 6,575 
senecenee _ = ~= —_ 8 24,556 8 24,556 
seseeee aod — — —— 1 4,888 —_— — 
1 6,585 1 6,585 11 58,570 11 58,570 
32 94,424 32 92,480 356 986,991 355 984,918 
4 8,475 6 8,577 25 39,117 28 39,261 
cee 3 6,368 3 6,368 25 53,068 . 25 53,068 
EPMeaS A 37 114,725 36 109,751 353 984,538 350 971,808 
delve ce — = as = 1 4,297 2 8,603 
Wondeeuats 11 22,036 10 21,784 123 217,507 121 218,438 
1 4,324 1 4,324 23 57,107 21 54,644 
Ss. — a =e = 3 12,2038 1 2,835 
2 12,514 2 12,514 6 31,021 6 381,021 
— — —= — 1 853 1 853 
—_ — — a} 1 4,587 a 4,587 
11 30,716 9 25,093 80 246,152 tail 236,322 
2 3,344 2 3,344 5 8,360 5 8,360 
= ae = we 1 2,291 al 2,291 
— — 1 1,586 7 5,412 ff 5,412 
= a =. = 12 23,469 12 23,469 
408 1,039,447 399 985,948 4,068 10,286,670 4,026 10,157,291 
HONGKONG AVIATION 
Air Traffic in October, 1956 
Departures A Pir years 
Passengers Freight Mail Passengers Freight Mail 
(Kilos) (Kilos) (Kilos) {Kilos) 
281 13,076 2,678 276 8,657 4,077 
186 9,971 701 150 3,692 1,023 
275 6,216 2,404 244 3,140 1,031 
168 7,384 767 174 227 325 
175 8,462 524 161 176 258 
1,381 20,709 1,129 1,319 9,069 2,852 
438 36,766 350 324 2,698 133 
ones 588 19,106 5,978 677 8,924 2,918 
«aan LAST 11,767 2,882 1,626 1,834 1,127 
era 190 5,488 516 67 4,903 ‘964 
288 10,402 3,382 68 4,896 2,721 
fhe 124 2,726 116 54 987 804 
Ro 209 901 774 50 405 313 
Fg 1,717 6,329 13,037 2,124 12,309 2,657 
<a 996 37,868 1,599 784 2,521 1,135 
mT 233 5,078 437 261 68 597 
— 2,620 — get nee —_ 
74 8,296 89 77 255 —_ 
9,090 218,115 37,363 8,436 64,761 22,430 
1,229 19,662 1,229 19,662 
355. 
834. 


Total Aircraft Arrivals 
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HONGKONG COMPANY MEETINGS 


SHANGHAI LAND INVESTMENT 


ome oD 


The 62nd meeting will be held on Tuesday, December 
18, 1956 in Hongkong. , The Directors’ Report follows: On 
the 6th July, 1956 a circular letter was sent to all Share- 
holders informing them that the Chung Hwa Enterprise Co., 
which appears to be a Chinese Government agency, had 
taken possession of all the land, property, and other assets 
of the Company in Shanghai. The Chung Hwa Enterprise 
Co. was also alleged to have assumed liability for all taxes, 
fines and other amounts claimed against The Shanghai Land 
Investment Co. Ltd., in China. The Directors had given no 
authority for handing over the property, and a protest has 
been lodged with the representatives of the United Kingdom 
Government, with a request that this protest should be pass- 
ed on to the Chinese Government. The Company’s Mana- 
ger, Mr. G. T. Read, was given his exit visa and has left 
China. The Company no longer has en office in Shanghai. 
As a result of the take-over mentioned above, no Accounts 
have been received from Shanghai in respect of the Com- 
pany’s operations during the year ended 31st December, 
1955, and the Profit and Loss Account presented to Share- 
holders only covers transactions which have taken place 
outside China. The net income received outside China was 
HK$22,187. Against this has been charged the expenses 
of retiring the Company’s Manager in Shanghai, and also cer- 
tain other staff expenses consequent upon the take-over 
by the Chung Hwa Enterprise Co. There is a net loss for 
the year arising outside China of HK$29,412. This 
has been added to the debit balance carried forward 
from the previous year of HK$3,332,183, making a total 
debit to the Profit and Loss Account of HK$3,361,595, 
which is carried forward. The fixed assets which are no 
longer under the control of the Company are at the same 
value as in the Balance Sheet as at the 31st December, 1954. 
The net current assets in China as at the 31st December, 
1954 have been dedueted from the Reserve for Contin- 
gencies, leaving this at HK§10,192,156. The investments 
have been shown at the market value as at the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1954. The market value as at the 3lst December, 1955 
was HK$1,467,681. 


HONGKONG REALTY AND_ TRUST 
COL Lv. 


Mr. G. E. Marden, Chairman, stated at the annual 
meeting that the profit for the year, ending April 30, 1956, 
amounted to $1,069,895. A dividend of five cents per sharé 
will be paid. $400,000 was transferred to Provision for 
Depreciation and Amortisation of Property and $224,033 
was carried forward. No purchases or sales of property 
were effected during the year, although additional shares in 
a property company were acquired, representing one addi- 
tional flat. Property values remained at a high level and 
despite a reluctance on the part of traditional lending sources 
to advance funds, development continued apace. There 
was still unsatisfied demand, for both residential and busi- 
ness premises, although there was a noticeable tendency 
for the demand to become selective and it was only the high 
quality buildings that were readily let at the higher rentals. 
Certain residential areas in the lower levels are showing 
signs of having been overdeveloped with a consequent re- 
duction of rental values. 


The Company’s Hongkong subsidiaries continued to 
operate on the same satisfactory level as last year, and since 
the end of the year Harriman Realty have disposed of their 
interest in their Singapore subsidiary. Harrimans have been 
much engaged in preliminary negotiations in connection 
With important local projected developments, in particular 


the cross harbour bridge and the urgently required hotet 
accommodation for the tourist traffic. The Balance Sheet 
reflects in the fixed assets extensions to Marden House in 
Singapore, the acquisition of the minority interest in our 
subsidiary, Oriental Mortgage, and the shares in. the pro- 
perty company. Our issued capital has been increased from 
four to six, millions whilst Bank advances, which were high 
in our last Balance Sheet owing to substantial purchases 
of property at the end of that year, show a reduction of a 
round million. Since the Accounts were made up they have 
been further reduced by a similar amount. 


The Profit & Loss Account shows the satisfactory in- 
crease of nearly three hundred thousand dollars in the 
property working account. The increased interest received 
was largely from Oriental Mortgage and there was no con- 
tribution from East Point Property Syndicate, which has 
now accomplished its object and is being dissolved. Bank 
interest was substantially higher due to the increase in our 
overdraft necessary to finance our substantial purchases at 
the end of last year, whilst there was some increase in the 
provision for taxation. The transfer to provision for de- 
preciation and amortisation has been increased by $110,000. 


EASTERN ASIA NAVIGATION CO. LTD. 


The Company announced that the profit for the year 
ended March 31, 1956, amounted to $429,044. A _ divi- 
dend of ten cents per share was declared and $237,061 was 
carried forward. On the proposal of the Chairman, Mr. 
G. E. Marden, seconded by the Hon. C. Blaker, the State- 
ment of Accounts and Report were adopted. 


AMALGAMATED RUBBER ESTATES LTD. 


Mr. J. S. C. Neel, Chairman, said at the annual meet- 
ing: 7,192,108 pounds of rubber were harvested last year. 
The F.O.B. cost for the year, before charging replanting 
expenses, depreciation, Commission, Income Tax and Head 
Office expenses, was Str. cents 60.22 per lb. The total cost, 
including réplanting expenditure and all charges, but ex- 
cluding Malayan Income Tax was Str. cents 74.03 per lb. 
New planting and replanting expenses amounted to Str. 
cents 8.45 per lb. A total of 349 acres were newly planted 
and 521 acres replanted during the year, and the nett cost 
of these plantings, together with the upkeep of immature 
areas amounted to HK$1,135,300 after deduction of replant- 
ing subsidy received during the year totalling $108,080. 
For the current year, the programme is to plant 268 acres 
and to replant 943 acres and the expenditure on these plant- 
ings and the upkeep of immature areas is estimated at 
HK$1,466,000 before deducting the replanting subsidy. 
This expenditure continues to be added to the value of land 
and Plantations in the balance sheet and a further transfer 
of HK$650,000 has been made from the Working Account 
to the reserve for replanting. 


For the year under review, the price of ribbed smoked 
sheet opened at a little under Str. cents 118 per Ib. and 
closed at just over Str. cents 89 per lb. August 1955 saw 
the crest at almost Str. cents 1523 and May 1956 the trough 
at Str. cents 74. The average price realised for all grades 
including stocks of rubber at the 30th June, 1956, was Str. 
cents 107.44 per lb. For the current year, the Company 
faces further increased costs of production, with labour 
charges predominating. 


Lumut Estate, which was scheduled to be completely 
replanted in the near future, was sald a very. satisfactory 
figure. Your Directors replaced this acreage by the pur- 
chase of a property known as Pundut Estate, which lies 
next door to Sitiawan Estate. These two estates are 
managed conjointly and the manager is now able to keep 
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both estates under his constant personal supervision. The 
future should show very heavy harvests from these two 
estates. The profit on the sale of Lumut Estate has been 
added to Capital Reserve. An offer was made for Alexan- 
dra Estate, which was scheduled to be completely replanted 
this autumn, for building purposes and this’ your Board 
accepted (The sum reached was M$2386,000). At Sungei 
Nibong Estate, your Board accepted an offer of HK$39,200 
for just under two acres of the estate lying within the 
jurisdiction of the Telok Anson Town Board. These changes 
in acreages leave your Company with a slightly greater area 
under rubber than a year ago. The Replanting Subsidy 
Rights, worth Str.$400 per acre on 21% of the acreaga 
were retained in full at Alexandra and Sungei Nibong Es- 
tates and in part at Pundut. 

During the year your Board issued 1,037 new shares, 
to bring the issued capital up to a round figure of $10,000,- 
000. The premium received on the issue of these shares, 
amounting to HK$674.05, has been credited to Share Pre- 
mium Account. The net profit for the year amounts to 
HK$3,447,116. Your Company paid an interim dividend 
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last February of HK cents 10 per share free of tax amount- 
ing to HK$999,896 and subject to shareholders approval, 
your Board recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of HK cents 20 per share. 

The war against subversive elements goes on unabated 
and the security position is no worse than it was a year ago. 
Labour relations showed few signs of dissatisfaction until 
the price of rubber began to fall sharply in the January/ 
March quarter, which indicated a reduction in wages during 
the April/June quarter because wages were tied to the price 
of rubber during each preceding quarter. The National 
Union of Plantation Workers sought amendments to this 
agreement. which the industry considered impracticable. 
The Union staged a ‘go-slow’ movement which had a con- 
siderable effect on the industry’s production. Further 
negotiation followed, and the industry agreed to increase 
the wages of the more lowly-paid employees and to extend 
the number of paid holidays annually. The cumulative 
effect will be to increase production costs at a time when 
the industry is meeting fiercer competition from synthetic 
producers. 


COMMERCE 


The opening and closing prices were 


lia 18.016—12.757, New Zealand 
HONGKONG EXCHANGE 16.202—15.867, United States 5.839— 2733 and 271%, and the highest and 
MARKETS 5.755, Canada 6.0836—5.9925, India lowest were 2748 and 2713. The market 
1.216—1.205, er Ck a 1.218—1.204, was on the Kop side with baat ties 
Ceylon 1.219—1.207, urma 1.216— § tradings. nterest favoure sellers 
oped i ety 1.205, Malaya 1.889—1.871. Selling and aggregated $5.10 per 10 taels of 
U.S.$ per foreign currency unit in HK$: .945 fine. Tradings averaged 9,200 
South Africa 16.236, Switzerland taels per day and amounted to 55,200 
T.T. T.T. Notes Notes 1.3322, Belgium 0.11696, West Ger- taels for the week, in which 22,790 
wee High EDA) ete Low many 1.3913. taels were cash dealings (5,390 taels 
3 $632 629 631 628 ‘ listed officially and 17,400 taels ar- 
4 630 628 627 6265 Chinese Exchange: People’s Bank ranged privately). Imports were all from 
2 881A Seo 620% 628% Yuan notes quoted at $1.50—1.45 per Macau and amounted to 12,000 taels. 
6 633 631 631% 629% Yuan. Taiwan Bank Dollar notes Qne shipment of 30,000 fine ounces 
c pe abt: gale $2e% quoted at $164—162 per thousand, and arrived Macau in the week. - Exports 
: * remittances at 159—157. totalled 9,500 taels (5,000 to Singapore, 


D.D. rates: High 63034 Low 62614. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$4,300,000; 
Notes cash US$745,000, forward 
US$4,090,000; D.D. US$560,000. The 
market was easy on continued recovery 
of Sterling. It is expected that this 
will continue but with reactions. In 
the T.T. sector, sellers were eager; 
funds came from Korea, Japan, Philip- 
pines, and many speculators. In the 
Notes market, speculators continued to 
liquidate their overbought positions but 
were unwilling to be oversold. Interest 
for change over favoured sellers and 
aggregated $8.70 per US$1,000. Specu- 
lative positions taken averaged ‘US$33 
million per day. In the D.D. sector, 
the market was quiet. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.765—1.75, Japan 
0.0153—0.0152, Malaya 1.875, Viet- 
nam 0.0606, Thailand 0.282—0.28. 
Sales: Pesos 420,000, Yen 140 million, 
Malayan $410,000, Piastre 15 million, 
and Baht 63 million. 


Agreed Merchant T.T. rates: Selling 
and buying per foreign currency unit in 
HK$: England 16.202—16.10, Austra- 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 16.18—16.15, Scotland 14.40— 
14.00, Ireland 14.00, Australia 12.82— 
12.75, New Zealand 15.10—14.94, 
Egypt 11.00—10.50, East Africa 15.40, 
West Africa 13.50, South Africa 16.35— 
16.30, Jamaica 14.00, Fiji 10.50—10.20, 
India 1.1815—1.179, Pakistan 0.89— 
0.885, Ceylon 0.975, Burma 0.50, Ma- 
laya 1.848—1.844, Canada 6.49—6.46, 
Cuba 5.20, Argentine 0.17, Brazil 0.72, 
Philippines 1.825—1.79, Switzerland 
1.41—1.40, West Germany 1.41, Italy 
0.00935, Belgium 0.11, Sweden 1.00, 
Norway 0.70, Denmark 0.77, Nether- 
lands 1.50; France 0.0152—0.01505, 
Vietnam 0.055—0.054, Laos 0.061— 
0.058, Cambodia 0.083—0.082, North 
Borneo 1.60, Indonesia 0.194—0.1905, 


Thailand 0.281—0.275, Macau 1.00— 
0.995, Japan 0.01525—0.015125. 
Gold Market 
Dec. High .945 Lew .945 Macau .99 
3 $274% 272% 282% High 
4 272% 271%, Low 281% 
5 273% 27214 
6 278% 27254 
7 278 271% 
8 272% 27144 


3,500 to Indonesia, 1,000 to Rangoon). 
Differences paid for local and Macau 
-99 fine were $13.50—13.00 and 12.50 
respectively per tael of .945 fine. Cross 
rates were US$37.90—37.88 per fine 
ounce, and asked contract price was 
US$37.90 C.LF. Macau. US double 
eagle old and new coins quoted at $282 
and 240 respectively per coin and 
Mexican coins at HK$291 per coin. 


Silver Market: 500 taels of bar silver 
were traded at $6.05 per tael; 500 dol- 
lar coins at $3.90—8.89 per coin; and 
1,000 twenty cent coins at $3.00 per 
five coins. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


The market opened firm last week 
with most shares transacted at the clos- 
ing rates of the previous week. As 
British and French troops began leav- 
ing the Suez Canal area buyers here 
started réturning to the local stock and 
share market. Brokers had a very busy 
week and the total business done 
amounted to $5 million. Buying offers 
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continued to climb while some sellers 
were waiting for prices to go further 
up. In spite of some _ profit-taking 
prices continued firm on account of the 
strong rising market. Most shares closed 
on Friday at last week’s best level. 


Union Ins. no transaction; selling 
quotations dropped from 975 to 962.50 
while buying offers went down from 965 
to 952.50 at the close. HK Banks eased 
from 1560 to 1555 but at the close re- 


covered to 1560. These two shares 
should improve this week with re- 
coveries on the London market. 


Wharves had no business because there 
was no selling quotation; buyers raised 
offers from 89 to 91.50 but there was 
still no response. Other shares gained 
with Utilities in the lead. 


If the situation in the Middle East 
continues to relax, transactions here 
would probably retain last week’s turn- 
over of about $5 million. Prices which 
are at their highest level since early 
November will not rise much more 
particularly when gold and US$ rates 
remain firm. 


Noy. 23 
Highest 


Union Ins 50 s 
-55 b 


Wheelock (n) .15 
Wheelock (0) 60 


b -50 b 


-50 
3.20 


.30 
80 


Electric 
Telephone (0) 
Telephone (n) 
Cement 
Dairy Farm 
Watson 
Yangtsue 
Allied Invest 
HK & FE Invest 
Amal Rubber 
Textile 
Nanyang 


Monday: The market ruled steady with a few 
counters tacking on fractional gains. China 
Lights, Lands and Telephones were well support- 
ed and provided the bulk of the day’s turnover 
which amounted to $785,000. Tuesday: The 
market registered all-round improvement in prices 
as tension appeared to be easing in the Middle 
East. Interest was well spread. The turnover 
amounted to $910,000. Wednesday: Aided by 
better sentiment, the market made further im- 
provement with Dairy Farms, China Lights, 
Telephones and Trams tacking on fresh gains. 
The turnover for the half-day session amounted 
to $660,000. Thursday: The market gathered fur- 
ther momentum and prices continued to advance 
on a wide front under the leadership of utilities. 
Although light-seale profit-taking checked the 
upward trend towards noon, this was well 
absorbed and rates generally were maintained 
with the majority of counters closing near the 
best levels of the day. The turnover amounted 
to $1,670,000. Friday: The market ruled steady 
on the closing day with virtually no change in 
rates, Business amounted to $970,000. 


DIVIDEND 


The Ayer Tawah Rubber Plantation Co., Ltd. 
will pay a final dividend of 15 cents per share 
on its issued capital making a total of 256 cents 
per shave for the year ended September 30, 1956. 


HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 
IN NOVEMBER 


With buyers hesitant pending clari- 
fication of the Middle East situation, 
trading during November was upon a 
moderate scale with prices fractionally 
lowered, although no selling pressure 
was evident. At close of business the 
tone of the market was steady. 


Banks & Insurances: Hongkong 
Banks attracted buyers at lower rates 
and moderate trading in Bank of East 
Asias was reported. Unions changed 
hands at $980/9674 ex dividend. In- 
vestment Companies: Little interest was 
evinced in this section. Shipping: The 


demand for Wheelocks fell off 
considerably during November and 
shares in other Companies were ne- 


glected. Docks & Wharves: Kowloon 
Wharf & Hongkong Dock shares con- 


Last Week’s 
Lowest 
1555 
952. 


Rates 
Closing 
1560 
962.50 s 
.55 b 


Ups and Downs 


steady 


—$5 
+40¢ 
+40¢ 


-50 b +$2.50 


tinued in demand but sellers were ob- 
liged to lower rates slightly. There was 
only light scale trading in China Pro- 
vidents. Lands & Hotels: Hongkong 
Hotels recorded moderate trading while 
Hongkong Lands continued in demand, 
both at lower rates. The demand for 
Humphreys fell off but Realties came in 
for attention. Public Utilities: Shares 
in this group were popular but trans- 
actions were concluded at slightly lower 
rates than previous month. Industrials: 
Cements were in demand but trans- 
actions were negligible in other shares. 
Stores: Dairy Farms were in demand. 
Business reported in Watsons was less 
than in the previous month. Miscel- 
laneous: Transactions in this section 
were negligible. Cottons: Only a 
moderate turnover in Textiles was 
reported. Rubbers: More interest was 
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evinced in this group with Amalgamated 
and Rubber Trusts in the lead followed 
by Sungalas. Rising prices for Raw 
Rubber were reflected in the share 
quotations. 

Dividend announcements were made 
by the China Light & Power Co., Ltd. 
and Amalgamated Rubber Estates Ltd. 


Business reported in November 
$17,954,838. Business in 1955: $333,- 
189,500. Business during January- 


November, 1956: $199,344,613. Busi- 
ness in November, 1955: $18, 161,242. 


BUSINESS DURING NOVEMBER 
Qty. of Shares 


H.K. Govt. Loan %4% (1948) ........ $11,000 
E.K. Bank sais ss ceases tee. fae eee 653 
Bank of East Asia. 5.c5sccrs > «thisaiaiciis 355 
Lombard Insurance ....+...seeeeeere 500 
Union Ensurance.) .i.si0.6/) nat nase ats OSE 315 
China Underwriters ........ 150 
Allied Investors 3,500 
Yangtase:  vieisico ants cer siviais cher 4,000 


H.K. & Far East Inv. 
Asia Navigation “ 
Wheelock Marden 
te (Bonus) 
» (Rts) 
Whart (Co. Vein sists seis 
Sh. & Hongkew Wh. 
C. Providents 


Shanghai Lands 

Humphreys 
Realty 
H.K. Trams 


Pd. ‘3 
Star Ferry 
Yaumati Ferry 
China Lights (F. Pa. 


(F. Pd. 
H.K. Electric 
Macao Electric 
Telephone ee 


” (N) 
Caldbeck (Ord.) 
Caménts 9 a\o2 5c. caties ie eee 
Ropes 
Metal Industries 
Dairy Farms 
Watsons 
Sincere 
China Emporium 
Sun Co. 
Kwong Sang Hong 
Wing On 
China Entertainment 
Construction 
Vibro Piling 
Textiles 
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Rubber 


Amalgamated Rubber 
Ayer Tawah 
Java-Consolidated 


S’hai Kelantan 
S’hai Sumatra 
Sungala 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


Despite the fact that towards the 
close, activity in Malayan markets was 
tapering off, the total volume of 
business was again satisfactory, and 
indeed the month of November was 
the second most active in 1956. In- 
dustrials had few price movements, 


- Tins were erratic and selected Rubbers 


improved. 


? es 
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Fraser & Neave Ords. improved to 
$2.20 and St. Times to $3.00. Singa- 
pore Cold Storage registered increased 
demand and a_ scarcity of sellers. 
United Engineers had a further ad- 
vance and at $9.05 showed a 35 cent 
gain. Hammers were easier at $1.55, 
as also were Wearne Bros. at $3.372 
and Gammons at $2.02. 

Aokam Tin hardened further. Kuchai 
had a large turnover at $2.80, Petalings 
were in demand at $3.30 and Rantau 
were sold down to $1.68. The Sungei 
Way announcements of a final of 20% 
(making 60% for the year) and of a 
capital issue of 2 for 1 caused a rise 
of 3 cents to $4.08 buyers. At the 
present price, the dividend return is 
just on 15% and the earnings yield 
probably under 20%. 


Laruts had a considcrable turnover 
up to 7/104 and back to 7/73, Kuala 
Kampar were unchanged at 40/- cum 
the 4/- interim and at 87/- sellers ex. 
Pungah were wanted at 7/9, Rawang 
Tin at 10/6 and Lower Perak at 17/44 
cum the 1s. 3d. interim. 


London supplied Kamunting Tin and 
Pahang Consolidated. Locally, Idris 
Hydraulic and Puket Tin had exchanges 
at 10/6 and 3/3 respectively. 

The Jeram Kuantan announcement of 
a 40% interim and a one for one issue 
was well received. Last year’s distri- 
bution was 5()% and the current year’s 
interims will now make 60%. Bids of 
$2.90 which failed to attract sellers, 
show a rise of 90 cents in less than 
two months. Amalgamated Malay rose 
15 cents to $2 buyers and Mentakabs in 
demand at $1.55 showed a gain of 74 
cents. Bukit Kepong were wanted at 
$2, Kundong at $3.05, Glenealy at 
$2.05 and New Serendah jumped to 
$2.40 on vague rumours that part of 
the Estate is to be sold at a high price 
because of its tin content. 


The local Loan market suffered from 
sommolism. 


Australia supplied Oil Search at 
A.12/-, Ampol Petroleum ex the 1 for 
5 bonus issue from A.11/9 to A.11/6 
and South Alligatsr at A.8/19 & 
A.3/8. 


BUSINESS DONE AS FROM 23rd TO 30th 
NOVEMBER, 1956 


Industrials. Alex. Brick Ords. $1.75, British 
Borneo Petroleum 48/3, Fraser & Neave Ords. 
$2.15 to $2.20, Fraser & Neave Prefs. $4.00, 
Federal Dispensary $2.20, Gammons $2.03 to 
$2.00, Hammer & Co. $1.5714 to $1.55, Hume In- 
dustries A5/9, William Jacks $3.00, Jackson & 
Co. $1.35, Malayan Breweries $2.95 d.c., Malayan 
Collieries 97 cents to 99 cents, Metal Box $1.68 
and $1.66, Robinson Ords. $1.63%, Robinson 
Prefs. 6% $4.00, Robinson Prefs. 8% $8.40, Sime 
Darby $2.15, Singapore Cold Storage $1.50 to 
$1.55 «.d. and $1.48 x.d., Straits Times $2.95 to 
$3.00, Straits Traders $25.00, Uniteer $9.00, Henry 
Waugh $1.5245, Wearne Bros. $3.40 to $3.42 to 
3.8714, Wilkinson Process $1.75. 

Tins. Aokam $1.69 to $1.65, Kuchuis $2.67 
to $2.62%, to $2.80, Petaling $3.324% & $3.30, 
Rantau $1.66% & $1.63, Sungei Ways $4.00 to 
$4.03. Austral Amal. 20/3 to 20/- to 20/3, Con- 
solidated Tin Dredging A.2/10, Jelapang 14/3 to 
14/104, Kuala Kampar 40/- & 39/3 ¢.d. & 37/- 
x.d., Lower Perak 17/4% to 17/8 to 17/6 to 
17/4% ¢.d., Larut 7/9 to 7/10% to 7/744, Rawang 
Tin 10/6, Sungei Bidor 7/44 & 7/5, Tongkah 
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NOVEMBER TRADE REPORTS 


In spite of fighting in the Middle 
East, Hongkong trade during Novem- 
ber totalling $652.59 million was 
higher than that for October by $37.6 
m and $65.98 m better than Novem- 
ber 1955. Exports last month at 
$265.84 m were $33 m above that for 
the preceding month and imports at 
$386.65 m were $4.6 higher. Local 
banks reported that dealers here book- 
ed more metals, paper, fertilizers, 
piecegoods and_ electrical appliances 
from US, UK, Europe and Japan. From 
here, UK importers ordered large ship- 
ments of HK shirts, grey sheeting, 
rubber footwear, gloves and_ plastic 
products. SE Asia, particularly Thai- 
land and Indonesia, provided strong 
demand for enamelware, cotton yarn, 
piece goods and other textiles. The 
Suez Canal blockade however delayed 
the arrival of many vessels; as a re- 
sult, inward cargoes totalling 246,004 
tons were 86,951 tons lower than that 
for October. Outward shipments were 
not affected and totalled 148,733 tons, 
about 22,000 tons better than the pre- 
ceding month. 


Shipping companies re-introduced on 
November 7, the 15% surcharge on all 
cargoes to and from UK and Europe. 
This increased the cost of UK and 
European goods and forced factories 
here to quote higher cif Europe prices 
for HK products. The delayed arrival 
of many steamers stimulated specula- 
tive buying in spot goods and dealers 
began hoarding stocks for higher 
prices. Importers here turned to Japan, 
US, Canada and Australia for supplies. 
However, after the Suez issue was sub- 
mitted to the United: Nations and the 
UN police force dispatched to Egypt, 
the panicky booking of supplies at 
prices much higher than local market 
levels was checked. Cost of European 
and UK goods, even after the increase 
of the 15% surcharge in freight, was 
still cheaper than imports from US 
and Canada especially after the US and 
Canadian dollars had advanced. 


Harbour 10/9 Kamunting Tin 9/734 to 9/414 to 
9/6%. Idris Hydraulic 10/6, Kramst 9/9 to 
10/1%, Pahang Consol. 12/0%, Puket 3/3. 

Rubber. Allenby 89 cents, Amal. Malay $1.85 to 
$2.00, Ayer Panas $1.3714 to $1.45, Bukit Kepong 
$1.95 to $2.00, Glenealy $2.05, Indragiri 32 cents, 
Jeram Kuantan $2.45, Kundong $3.05, Mentakab 
$1.4714 to $1.50, New Serendah $2.40, Pajam 
$1.16, Riverview 38/9 c¢.d., Selangor Co*onuts 
$1.40, Sungei Bagan $1.45, Tapahs $2.80, Teluk 
Anson $2.5214, Temerloh 96 cents & 94 cents, 
Waterfall (S) Rubber Est. 2%d. 

Overseas Invesiments. British. Anglo-American 
140/-, British Petroleum 120/- Burmah Oii 72/6, 
Elec. & Musical industries 24/-, Hydro Electric 
Lon $203,, Land Securities 19/11%4, President 
Brand 53/6. 

Australian. Ampol Petroleum A.11/9 to A.11/6 
x.b.i. Assoc. Elect. Industries A.28/9, British 
Tobacco A.32/9, Broken Hill Pty A.44/10%4, Con 
tainers A.23/2 & A.23/3, Consolidated Zinc 
4.78/6, Drug Houses of Australia Rights A.8/6, 
Electrolytic Zine A.65/3, McPherson A.45/10%4, 
Oi] Search A.12/- South Alligator A.3/10 to 
A.3/8, Swan Breweries A.8/10%4. 

African. De Beers Def. 100/4%, O.K. Bazaars 
“A” 48/-. 


It would be ideal if Japan could 
supply all loca] requirements because of 
her geographic proximity to HK but 
dealers here found that indents from 
Japan had gone up considerably during 
the month and that Japan was unable 
to meet the demand from here on short 
notice on account of her previous com- 
mitments with other buyers. During 
the second half of November, importers 
here and their connections in Europe 
and UK resumed normal trade relations; 
L/Cs were extended and increased in 
amount to cover extra charges and the 
longer shipment time while new cif 
quotations were worked out to include 
the shipping surcharge. However, the 
prolonged complete cessation of traffic 
through the Canal would _ probably 
mean a doubling of the surcharge and 
an increase in cost of most UK and 
European goods on' account of the oil 
shortage there. This possibility moti- 
vated importers to hoard spot goods 
particularly of metals in spite of the 
heavy arrival during the month. Some 
firms experienced difficulty in getting 
enough cash to take delivery of these 
shipments. There were a few cases 
of liquidation in round bars and steel 
pletes; speculators who had _ booked 
these indents at much lower prices 
cashed in on a profit which was already 
quite handsome. On the whole how- 
ever prices remained at high levels and 
importers preferred borrowing money 
from native banks at high interest to 
liquidating spot goods. 

China Trade: Canton claimed that 
over 1,000 businessmen from more 
than 20 countries bought HK$164.8 
million worth of Chinese products 
during November at the Exhibition of 
Chinese Products now being held 
there. This figure includes the $100 
million concluded by visitors from HK. 
The Exhibition will be closed on 
January 9, 1957 and many British and 
European traders are still on their 
way to Canton. In addition to silk, 
tea, rugs, embroideries, chinaware and 
foodstuffs, exhibits include commodities 


which are not immediately available 
for export in quantity; these are 
lorries, cotton spinning machinery, 
6,000-kilo building crane, locomotive, 


air-conditioned rai] coaches and various 
kinds of freight cars, combine harves- 
ter, coal mining machinery and _ preci- 
sion instruments. One _ British  busi- 
nessman commented on _ returning to 
HK that as the Chinese population was 
increasing at the rate of about 10 
miilion a year, China would have to 
curtail] home consumption to make ex- 
ports available. A businessman from 
Bradford pointed out that China’s pro- 
duction of textiles was insufficient for 
her home consumption. People Daily 
of Peking reported also the shortage of 
machine-made paper although output 
had increased five-fold in the past 
seven years. 


During the month, China negotiated 
with Greece a £2.5 million 2-way trade 
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agreement covering Greece’s exports of 
cotton, tobacco and minerals in ex- 
change for Chinese soya bean, asphalt, 
chemicals, egg products, tea and silk. 
From Uruguay, China bought US$3.5 
million worth of wool tops. From 
Japan, China ordered £4.5 million 
worth of fertilizers. Japanese business- 
men who went to Peking for the con- 
tract reported that China’s demand for 
chemical fertilizers was big on account 
of her ambitious agricultural projects. 
Large consignments of oil seeds and 
beans were transhipped here to Japan 
during the month. China also sent 
foodstuffs and light industrial procucts 
to SE Asia, particularly to Thailand 
and Malaya via Hongkong. Shipments 
to the local market remained substan- 
tial throughout the month including 
coal, drawn lace work, silk piece goods, 
vegetables and other foodstuffs. Supply 
of beans and oilseeds to the local mar- 
ket was resumed only after prices had 
marked up. In the local market, China 
circulated more enquiries than orders 
for metals, pharmaceuticals and other 
items; many orders were handicapped 
by low buying offers from Shanghai 
and Canton. Exports to China last 
month included 25 automobiles, which 
were delivered at the Chinese border 
in Sham Chun, and 2 cars shipped to 
Tientsin by sea. This is the third ship- 
ment of autos from here to China this 


year. In July, 41 automobiles were 
delivered and late in September an- 
other 20 went across the border. 


Japan Trade: Tokyo bought 2,000 
tons of bananas from Peking instead of 
from the usual supplier—Taiwan. The 
shipment will be made as payment for 
Japanese products sold at the trade 
fair in Peking. The fair is now being 
removed to Shanghai and more em- 
bargoed goods including 225 HP marine 
diesel engines, large trucks and buses, 
are on way from Japan to Shanghai. 
Items on exhibition, including many 
embargoed machinery, would probably 
be sold to China instead of being ship- 
ped back to Japan. Exports of Japanese 
spindles and looms to China during the 
first 10 months this year reached 
US$5.35 million representing a 38-fold 
increase over the total for the past 
three years. A Japanese automobile 
industry mission will soon visit China 
to discuss with Peking the possibilities 
of constructing and servicing plants in 
China with Japanese technical help. 
Meanwhile, Japanese shipowners are 
routing more ships to China in view of 
(1) the sharp increase in the export of 
fertilizers, cement, textiles and agricul- 
tural chemicals to China (fertilizer 
shipments will total 600,000 tons a 
year) and in the import of Chinese 
salt, coal, soya bean, magnesium 
clinkers; and (2) the scheduled opening 
of Tsingtao and Whampoa to Japanese 
shipping in addition to Dairen, Chin- 
wangtao, Taku, Shanghai and Chefoo. 
It is estimated that an annual average 
of about 2.5 million tons will be ship- 
ped between the two countries and by 
the end of this year the monthly total 
of 35 vessels will be increased to 50. 


Stretching out like an octopus in an 
effort to dominate the SE Asian mar- 
kets, Japan plans to invest Y8,000 
million for the proposed economic co- 
operation with Cambodia. Y1,500 mil- 
lion will be used for the establishment 
of a summer resort city west of 
Phnompenh and the balance for econo- 
mic developments in Cambodia. With 
Haiphong, Tokyo will exchange 80 mil- 
lion yen worth of Japanese: cotton cloth 
against the same value of Hongay coal. 
Commenting on the effects of Suez 
crisis on Japan exports to SE Asia, 
the Minister of Economic Affairs in 
Tokyo estimated that an increase of 
exports from US$700 m to US$1,000 m 
annually would be possible now that 
“European competitors were shut off 
from areas east of Suez.” 

HK dealers, encouraged by the strong 
demand from SE Asia for Japanese 
products, booked more cotton, rayon 
and woollen textiles, .chinaware, toys, 
cement, marine products and bicycles 
from Japan in spite of the increased 
cost for most items. Indent offers from 
Japan for paper and metals were only 
available for deliveries after March 
1957. Japan’s purchasing of steel bars 
and plates from here slowed down. 
Orders from Tokyo were chiefly for 
scrap iron and China produce; how- 
ever, these purchases constituted only 
a small portion of Japan’s imports of 
these items from various sources (5,000 
tons of scrap iron from India and 
9,000 tons of heavy grain and soya 
bean from US were awaiting shipments 
to Japan). Cargo movements between 
HK and Japan were very active during 
the month; over 14,000 tons reached 
here and in return, HK shipped 30,000 
tons to Japan. including 12,000 tons 
iron ore.’ Barter trade between pri- 
vate business firms in Japan and HK 
was increasing; principal items were 
rosin, bean, ' oilseeds, citronella oil and 
jute from HK in exchange for Japanese 
sundries, medicine, marine products, 


synthetic fibres and industrial chemi-. 


cals, 


UK and Europe: Ships which passed 
through . the Suez Canal before the 
blockade and those which came around 
the Cape brought here 18,000 tons of 
cargoes from UK and 23,000 tons from 
Europe consisting chiefly of metals, 
textiles, canned food, automobiles, 
paper, fertilizer, chemicals, pharmaceu- 
ticals and dyestuff. Many shipments 
were delayed and suppliers cabled im- 
porters here to amend the date and 
increase the amount of their L/Cs to 
cover the increased freight charges and 
the longer route around the Cape. 
Several ships got stuck in the Suez 
and importers here had to pay the 
extra cost for unloading cargoes from 
these ships and transhipping them by 
other carriers. Exports to UK and 
Europe were unaffected by the fighting 
in the Middle East ‘and most consign- 
ments left here on schedule. Local 
dealers booked more supplies from UK 
and Europe after the situation in the 
Middle East came under the control of 
the UN... New indents were marked up 
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but still cheaper than imports from US. 
In return, factories here continued to 
receive orders from UK for cloth, gloves. 
and rubber. footwear and from Europe 
for enamelware, textiles, knitwear, 
torch batteries, feather and _ shirts. 
Importers in France are now seeking 
direct contacts with local manufac-~ 
turers for textile products and other 
items. Exporters in France also wish 
to develop more trade with HK and 
are offering industrial equipment, cos- 
metics, wines and provisions. West 
Germany is interestel in shipping 
machinery and equipment to HK. 


The United States of America: Tex- 
tile mills here ordered large quantities 
of US cotton with purchasing au- 
thorizations received from Djakarta 
for the exports of HK yarn and cloth 
to Indonesia. The sharp rise of US 
dollars in the local exchange market 
curtailed the booking of other sup- 
plies from the US and stimulated US 
goods particularly provisions in HK re- 
tail markets. Actually, the stock on 
the shelves of local grocers had been 
imported long before the recent hike 
in US dollars. Meanwhile, about 20 
ships reached here from US with over 
8,000 tons of blackplate, paper, tex- 
tiles, cotton, machinery and equipment, 
Xmas goods and toys, fruit and wines, 
canned food and provisions. Exports 
of HK products to the US showed 
much improvement during the month. 
HK fresh frozen and canned pond fish 
and oysters were added onto the list of 
items which can be shipped to the US 


if covered by comprehensive certi- 
ficates of origin. 
Trade with Canada: Local dealers 


booked plastic moulding powder and 
pharmaceuticals from Canada in addi- 
tion to regular imports of paper, wheat. 
flour and wheat. The volume of these 
orders was restricted by ithe repeated 
increases in Canadian dollar rates here. 
Exports to Canada consisted chiefly of 
rattan furniture, camphorwood chests, 
cotton textiles and walnut meat. 


South America: South America sent. 
here raw cotton and bought from the 
local market: enamelware, plastic 
ware, cotton textiles, rattan ware, fire- 
crackers, torch, straw mats, cassia 
lignea and rubber footwear. 


Trade with Indonesia: Demand from. 
Djakarta was centred on cotton yarn 
and cloth. During the month, the pur- 
chase of these two items from here 
reached the US$3.5 million limit and 
authorities there stopped to accept 
further applications for such imports. 
under the US cotton for HK textiles. 
agreement. However, Djakarta allo- 
cated foreign exchange and made use 
of the HK dollars earned from ship- 
ments of staples to the local market to 
buy more cotton yarn and cloth, rayon 
yarn, winter underwear, enamelware,, 
aluminiumware, raincoat, pressure: 
lamps, torch, paper, wheat flour, struc-- 
tural steels, milk powder and sundries. 
The volume of these purchases -was 
small because many transactions were 
handicapped by increased commodity 
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prices in the local market. To protect 
her domestic industries,, Djakarta im- 
posed restrictions on more imports and 
banned the import of matches. Im- 
ports of industrial raw materials, con- 
struction supplies and equipment, and 
other daily necessities were encouraged 
but import procedures and regulations 
in Indonesia were too complicated and 
impractical to be encouraging. Busi- 
nessmen there requested Djakarta au- 
thorities to modify the present system. 


Trade with Thailand: Cargo move- 
ments between HK and Thailand were 


very active during the month. Imports 
from Thailand were heavy and con- 
sisted of rice, live cattle, groundnut 


kernel, peas, feather, timber and other 
staples. This enabled Bangkok to buy 
more: HK manufactured metalware, 
paint and textiles; Japanese paper, 
cotton and woollen’ blankets; and 
Chinese wire nails, herb medicines, 
window glass, paper, cotton textiles, 
chinaware, silk piece goods, sewing 
machine, foodstuffs and sundry provi- 
sions. Towards month-end there were 
indications that Bangkok might slow 
down purchases in the local market on 
account of the heavy imports from here 
during the month. Bangkok was also 
considering to protect and develop her 
domestic industries by restricting im- 
ports of non-essential items and en- 
couraging imports of industrial supplies 
and equipment. 


Trade with Korea: Demand from 
Korea was keen only in a selective 
number of items including rayon yarn, 
paper, metals, pharmaceuticals, chemi- 
cals and some HK manufactures. Many 
transactions were handicapped by the 
low buying offers especially after com- 
modity prices here had advanced due to 
increased replenishment costs. Korea 
showed a tendency of buying more 
Japanese paper because supply from 
US and Europe was limited but this 
development is not encouraging because 
Seoul importers were also buying more 
paper and other supplies direct from 
Japan. On the other hand, there were 
reports that Korea might cut imports 
from Japan because Tokyo was trading 
with North Korea. Korean Consulate 
General in Hongkong advised local ex- 
porters and factories who are trading 
with Korea to register with the Con- 
sulate; no commercial certificate will 
be issued to unregistered firms in the 
future. 


Trade with Taiwan: Overseas 
Chinese who. attended the economic 
conference held in Taipei last month 
suggested to authorities there that (1) 
a central trade agency should be set 
up by the Government to study the de- 
mand of overseas markets and _ the 
condition of “Taiwan industries and 
(2) the Government should help manu- 
facturers and exporters in Taiwan as 
well as Chinese overseas to do more 
business particularly in areas infatuated 
with Peking’s politica] trade. Authori- 
ties there made no comment on these 
suggestions. However, in the develop- 
ment of the tourist trade, Taipei will 


relax entry and exit restrictions and 
set up an official tourist commission 
while private interests in Taiwan are 
planning to build new hotels in various 
locations on the island including a 
US$1 million hotel in Taipei. Foreign 
investors in Taiwan and tourists will be 
granted the preferential rate of ex- 
change of T$85 to US$1; the official 
rate is T$24, 

To Japan, Taiwan sold 250,000 tons 
of sugar; the first shipment of 65,000 
tons will be delivered in December. 
Japan also enquired for 50,000 tons of 
Formosan rice in addition to the 
100,000 tons recently ordered from 
Taiwan. Japan’s order for bananas 
however went to Peking. There was 
some improvement in the HK-Taiwan 
trade last month. Imports of tea, 
ginger, citronella oil, camphor products, 
starch, sugar, feather and live hogs 
averaged 500 tons every week. From 
the local market Taipei bought rayon 
yarn, pharmaceuticals, blackplate, 
woodoil, dyestuff, paint, industrial 
chemicals and sundry provisions. 

Malaya & Singapore: Businessmen in 
Singapore were seriously negotiating 
with China and Japan to promote 
Singapore’s entrepot trade. The recent 
Malayan trade mission to China con- 
tracted about £5 million worth of 
business with Peking. Malaya also in- 
creased import duties for many items 
by 5% to 10%. Meanwhile, cargo 
movements between HK and Malayan 
ports remained busy. HK _ imported 
large quantities of firewood, charcoal, 
beans, cow hide, timber, coconut oil, 
groundnut, feather and other staples 
from Malayan ports and in return, 
shipped out about 17,000 tons of ex- 
ports to Singapore and Malaya; prin- 
cipal items were sugar, fruits and 
vegetable, herb medicines, tea, cement, 
enamelware, paint, cotton textiles, knit- 
wear, shirt, plastic goods, torch and 
batteries, chinaware, sundry provisions 
and foodstuffs. 

The Philippines:’ Manila relaxed im- 
port restrictions on, 31 items including 
cement, steel bars and other construc- 
tion materials, zine, pig iron, steel plate, 
pharmaceuticals and fine chemicals. 
Most orders however went to US and 
Japan. From HK, Manila bought only 
local manufactures including steel bars 
but many transactions were. handicap- 
ped by high prices here. Imports of 
groundnut kernel and brown sugar from 
the Philippines remained substantial. 
Shipments of Chinese staples and pro- 
ducts from here to the Philippines were 
still prohibited by authorities there. 

Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam: De- 
mand from Phnompenh improved with 
the increased shipments of staples from 
Cambodia to the local market; interests 
were centred on metals, chemicals, 
paper, woollen yarn, textiles, metal- 
ware, foodstuffs, herb medicine, wheat 
flour, canned milk, plastic goods and 
vacuum flasks. Unfortunately, many 
transactions were handicapped by low 
buying offers especially after com- 
modity prices here had advanced. De- 
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mand from Laos for cloth, pharmaceu- 
ticals, industrial chemicals, metals, 
paper, etc. remained strong but most 
purchases were made via Bangkok and 
Phnompenh and it is difficult to esti- 


mate what percentage of exports to 
Thailand and Cambodia was for tran- 
shipments to Laos. Demand from 


Saigon declined mainly on account of 
the restrictions imposed by authorities 
there on Chinese importers in South 
Vietnam. Imports of staples and scrap 
iron from these states remained sub- 
stantial throughout the month. North 
Vietnam also shipped here limited 
quantities of woodoil, beans, tea, maize, 


ginger, feather, herb medicines, sea 
food, sundry provisions and _ other 
stsples. In return, Haiphong bought 


from* the local market small quantities 
of chemicals, phramaceuticals ‘and ma- 
chine tools. 


India and Pakistan: India curtailed 
shipments of cotton and yarn to HK 
on account of her increased domestic 
demand. Imports of cotton and yarn 
froin Pakistan remained substantial in 
spite of the increased indents. From 
the local market, India and Pakistan 
made selective purchases in HK pro- 
ducts and Chinese staples including 
torch, screws, stationery, cassia lignea, 
and broken cassia. 


Trade with Burma: Demand from 
Burma for HK manutactures and re- 
exports improved after HK bought 
more Burmese rice and Rangoon re- 
laxed import control on a large number 
of commodities including paper, fishing 
net, photographic supplies, toys anil 
toilet articles. Rangoon also accepted 
the tenders from HK mills for the 
supply of 5,000 bales of cotton yarn 
of 20 counts and in addition, grante:| 
exchange for more cotton textiles from 
here. There were indications that 
Rangoon might curtail imports from 
Communist countries and turn to HK 
and other suppliers for her  require- 
ments because Burma’s barter trade 
with China and the USSR had not been 
very profitable to Rangoon. 


Trade with Ceylon: HK manufac- 


tured shirt, toys, knitwear; and 
Chinese dried red chilli and other 
staples retained steady demand from 


Colombo. Quantities involved however 
were small and shipping space on ves- 
sels from here to that destination was 
still difficult to obtain. Over 5,000 
tons of cargoes were awaiting ship- 
ments ito Ceylon towards énd of 
November. 


African Markets: The fighting in the 
Middle East delayed shipments from 
here to North Africa and those con- 
signments for other parts of Africa 
via UK and Europe. Direct exports to 
East, South and West Africa were un- 
affected; principal items were enamel- 
ware, cotton and rayon textiles, rubber 
footwear, torch, pressure lamps, plastic 
goods. Imports came chiefly from South 
and East Africa including - cotton, 
groundnut oil, ivory, cow hide, tobacco, 
fruits and other staples. 
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North Borneo: Imports from North 
Borneo totalled 16,000 tons consisting 
chiefly of timber, firewood, charcoal, 
scrap iron, coconuts, cow hide, coffee 
bean and rubber. In return, Sandakan 
bought substantial quantities of metals, 


sugar, foodstuffs and other HK manu- 
factures, 
Australia: Imports from Australia 


remained active and consisted chiefly of 
frozen meat, dairy products, wheat and 
wheat flour, wool tops, leather, fruits 
and canned food. Exports to Austra- 
lia totalled only about 1,800 tons; 
principal items were HK manufactured 
shirt, rubber shoes, vacuum flask, rattan 


ware, furniture, plastic products and 
cotton. textiles. 
The Middle East: Banks shere 


suspended the financing of exports to 
the Middle East. Ships scheduled for 
ports in that area were also diverted 
to other destinations. 


China Produce: Demand from Japan, 
Australia and SE Asia for a wide range 
of popular items remained strong 
throughout the month. Europe and UK, 
too, resumed purchases from_ here 
during the second half month. Supply 
of oilseed and beans from China was 
first suspended and when such ship- 
ments resumed, indents were raised an 
quantities restricted. Dealers here 
therefure depended upon SE Asia, parti- 
cularly Thailand, Cambodia, Vietnam 
and the Philippines for various sup- 
plies. Japan’s purchases from here 
were also handicapped by the low buy- 
ing offers while demand from UK and 
Europe was restricted by higher cost 
from China and SE Asia as well as 
by the increased cif quotations offered 
by local exporters. Ceylon’ sent re- 
presentatives to Canton to buy dried 
chilli and green peas; shipments will 
be sent direct from Canton to Colombo, 
Canton will also ship tea, bristles, and 
canned food direct to UK under orders 
concluded by UK businessmen who 
went there recently but local business- 
men who visited Canton failed to get 
enough supplies of beans and oilseeds 
from authorities there. Besides beans 
and oilseeds, Japan also favoured 
castor oil, aniseed oil, rosin, china clay, 
and silk waste. The market was also 
stimulated by the demand from UK 
and Europe for cassia lignca, gallnuts, 
teaseed oil, peppermint oil, citronella 
oil, cassia oil, menthol crystal, egg yolk 
powder, hog casing, feathers, bamboo 
cane and dried ginger; from Canada 
for sesame, groundnut kernel; from 
Australia for woodoil, camphor tablets, 
rosin, feather, seagrass cord and mat; 
from Singapore for groundnut kernel, 
gypsum, dried chilli and garlic; from 
Thailand for rosin, gypsum, and talcum 
powder; from India and Pakistan for 
oe lignea, broken cassia and galan- 
gal. 

Metals: Supplies from UK and Europe, 
consisting chiefly of round bars, steel 
plates and black plate continued to 
‘reach here in large quantities in spite 
of the delay in the arrival of several 
shipments. Prices here remained very 


firm because a large percentage of the 
arrivals had already been sold to 
Japan as forwards. The increased re- 
plenishment cost (higher fob value and 
advanced freight) and the remote ship- 
ment dates for new indents kept prices 
in the local market buoyant. US black 
plate and other metals were also firm 
on increased exchange rates for US 
dollars. As a result, booking of new 
supplies from various sources slowed 
down towards end of last month. Many 


leading dealers here were worrying 
about the outlet. About 10,000 tons 
are expected between .December and 


February; these are not yet sold and 
about 80% are in speculators’ hands. 
In the meantime however the market 
was buoyant and most dealers and im- 
porters were confident that the market 
would advance further. Demand from 
Japan for steel bars and plates weaken- 
ed; orders from Tokyo were mostly for 
serap iron and buying offers were 
much, lower than during the preyious 
month because Japan is now buying 
more from US and SE Asia. Round 
bars however attracted strong demand 
from China, Indonesia, Philippines and 
local contractors while steel plate 
remained firm on orders from China. 
Black and G.I. pipes retained very 
steady demand from China, Korea, 
Taiwan, Thailand, Okinawa, Cambodia, 
and Laos throughout the month; prices 
firmed as stock dwindled. Blackplate 
and tin plate were favoured by Indo- 
nesia and China in addition to absorp- 
tion by local factories. Demand from 
China also included iron wire rod, mild 
steel channel, steel box strapping and 
mild steel plate’ cutting. China ap- 
pears to be ever-ready in the local 
market with cash to absorb liquidation 
by speculators particularly in the above 
listed items. 

Paper: Several shipments from 
Europe were delayed on account of the 
routing of vessels around the Cape. 
Dealers here hoarded spot goods for 
better prices especially after the ad- 
vance in new indents and the lack of 
new supplies; offers from Europe were 
for March 1957 shipments. Indents 
from Japan also increased and delivery 
dates were remote. Taking advantage 
of the situation, China offered to supply 
newsprints and other items .at much 
higher cost than previous quotations. 
Taiwan also offered to supply HK with 
newsprint in reels. _It appears that in 
spite. of the increased indents and 
March 1957 deliveries, dealers here will 
have to rely upon Europe and US for 
the major portion of paper supply. 
Demand from Korea and SE Asia was 
strong during the month but the turn- 
over was restricted by the low buying 
offer. On account of the shortage of 
US and European paper, Seoul bought 
some Japanese products from _ here: 
On the other hand, Seoul also bought 
direct from Japan. SE Asia was in- 
terested mainly in Chinese products. 
With the increased volume of China’s 
direct trade with SE Asia trading here 
will eventually be limited to local de- 
mand for Chinese products’ and orders 
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from Korea and SE Asia for American 
and European paper, Popular items 
last month included art printing, wood- 
free printing, poster, M.G. cap, sulphite 
and kraft packing paper, manifold, 
grease proof, transparent cellulose 
paper, glassine, flint, aluminum foil, 
bebe paper, duplex board and straw 
oard. 


Industrial Chemicals: The market 
was steady on increased cost and selec- 
tive demand from Cambodia, Korea, 
China and local factories. Dealers 
booked lithopone, caustic soda, sodium 
bicarbonate and zine oxide from China 
because prices were cheaper than in- 
dents from Europe. Other popular 
items were petrolatum, sulphur powder, 
shellac, sodium hydrosulphite, sodium 
bichromate, chlorate of potash, copper 
sulphate, acetic acid, oxalic acid, 
D.N.C.B., formalin and paraffin wax. 
Quantities involved in each and every 
order are small. 

Pharmaceuticals: The market regis- 
tered more enquiries than orders from 
China, Taiwan, Singapore, Thailand, 
Korea, and Cambodia for dihydrostrep- 
tomycin, sulfonamides, caffeine alka- 
loid, aspirin powder, penicillin prepaya- 
tions, saccharium lactose, saccharine 
crystal, quinine powder, phenacetin, 
glucose powder, phenolphthalein, ami- 
dopyrin and other popular items; short. 
stock restricted most transactions. 
Dealers here have been planning their 
business on regular local demand dur- 
ing the past year; unexpected export 
of any item usually causes sudden 
shortage in the local market. Orders 
from China were mostly placed with 
local agents for direct shipments from 
their European suppliers but demand 
from SE Asia and Korea was mostly 
for spot goods. The market was not 
much affected by the increase in 
freight charges because most items 
were not bulky in packing and many 
consignments usually reached here by 
air freight. 

Cotton Yarn & Piece Goods: Strong 
demand from Indonesia and enquiries 
from Burma, Thailand and Africa 
brought a new boom to the local tex- 
tile industry. There were more orders 
than local mills could handle. Djakar- 
ta allocated foreign exchange for tex- 
tiles from here in addition to her pur- 
chases under the US cotton for HK 
textiles agreement; orders also covered. 
Pakistan yarn, Chinese and Japanese. 
piece goods. Imports of Pakistan yarn 
were heavy in spite of the increased 
cost. Demand from UK for HK. yarn 
and cloth remained very strong. 

Rice: Local consumption was nor- 
mal and supply from Thailand, China 
and other sources regular. Prices: 
were slightly weak towards month-end 
because: (1) Government increased the 
import quota for 1957 to 24,200 tons 
per month; (2) Bangkok reduced the 
cif quotations for a number of grades.. 

Wheat Flour: American and Cana- 
dian brands advanced on increased US 
and Canadian dollar rates. HK pro- 
ducts firmed on (1) steady local de- 
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mand, (2) orders from Burma, Thai- 
land, Cambodia and Indonesia, (3) the 
increased indents for Canadian and US 
wheat. Trading in the local market 
was slow but prices very buoyant to- 
wards end of month. 

Sugar: Taiwan sugar first declined 
slightly under the unexpected arrival 
of a shipment originally scheduled for 
Egypt; prices later recovered on ad- 
vanced indents. HK products remain- 
ed firm on steady demand from Singa- 
pore, North Borneo, Malaya and local 
consumers. Indonesian raw _ sugar 
was favoured by China but heavy ar- 
rival during the month depressed the 
price; it recovered together with 
Philippine brown sugar towards month- 
end on marked-up cost. 

Cement: Green Island products re- 
tained very steady demand from local 
contractors, Singapore, Malaya and 
North Borneo; prices were firm 
throughout the month because the de- 
mand was far above the local produc- 
tion capacity. Japanese cement mono- 
polized the market and in spite of the 
heavy arrival during the month, price 
improved from $112 to $114.50 per ton 
eif HK. Chinese cement was quoted 
at $115 per ton cif HK but dealers 
here were unable to get large consign- 
ments from Canton. 

Sundry Provisions: Thailand and 
Singapore provided steady demand for 
various items while supply from China 
and Japan remained adequate through- 
out the month. Prices were generally 
firm; only a small number of items 
fluctuated slightly on supply and de- 
mand factors. Popular items included 
mushroom, black moss, black fungus, 
beanstick, dates, ginkgo, violet seaweed 
cake, walnut meat, lungngan pulp, 
water melon seed and olive seed. 

Window’ Glass: China increased 
prices for window glass by an average 
of 3%; demand from local contractors 
and SE Asia remained very keen be- 
cause indents from Europe had also 
advanced. Japanese products provided 
keen competition to Chinese glass but 
spot goods were short. 


Gunny Bags: Gunny bags were 
suddenly favoured by China and North 
Vietnam. Before and during the 
Korean war, demand for this item from 
China was very strong but in recent 
years China has been buying this item 
direct from India and the local gunny 
bag market has been in the doidrums 
for a long time. 


Live Hogs: When the supply of live 
hogs from Taiwan was short at the 
beginning of the month, pro-Peking 
pork retailers demanded that other 
pork dealers should boycott Taiwan 
hogs if they wished to handle Com- 
munist pigs. A number of pro-Taipei 
butchers refused to comply. The fight 
for the monopoly ended temporarily 
towards month-end when imports from 
both sources increased. 
retail market remained high at $4.50 
per catty because local consumption 
was far above the 1,500 head of hogs 
slaughtered every day. Dealers here 
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were also importing pigs from Cam- 
bodia to relieve the shortage. 

Hongkong Products: The 14th Ex. 
hibition of HK Products was opened 
here on November 29. It will remain 
open till January 3, 1957. The Exhi- 
bition is sponsored by the Chinese 
Manufacturers’ Union. 


There were exaggerated reports that 
the Middle East fighting had resulted 
in HK industries losing about $10 mil- 
lion worth of orders during the first 
half of November. Exports of HK 
products to the Middle and Near East 
during the first six months this year 
totalled only $6 million making up only 
about 1.5% of the total export of HK 
products during the same period which 
amounted to $405.4 million. On the 
contrary, exports to US and Canada 
of products made from raw materials 
obtained from SE Asia (e.g, rattan, 
camphor wood and teak wood) brought 
more profit to local manufacturers and 
exporters because the rates for US and 
Canadian dollars advanced considerably 
during the month. 


COMMODITY PRICES ON 
NOVEMBER 30, 1956 


CHINA PRODUCE 


Aniseed Star—Kwangsi, $68 picul; Kwang- 
tung, $67; Haiphong, $60. Rice Bran—Cam- 
bodia, $26.20 picul; Vietnam, $27.20; Philip- 
pine, lower quality, old stock, $15.60. Wheat 
Bran—HK, white, $25.70 picul. Camphor Tablet 
—HK: 1/16 oz tablets, $3.40 pound; % oz, $3.30; 
% oz, $3.25; 144 oz, $3.20 per pound. Cassia— 
Bud: Kwangtung, in case, $80 picul. Lignea: 
West River, $66 picul. Broken: Kwangtung, 
8rd quality, $40 picul; West River, lst quality, 
export packing, $59 picul. Coir Fibre—Sze- 
chwan, £111/10/0d ; South China, £105 per 
metric ton, cif Japan. Egg Products—Dried 
Albumen, Tientsin, 13s per Ib. Frozen Hen 
Yolk, North China, £360 per ton. Frozen Hen 
Egg, North China, £210 per ton. Salted Liquid 
Hen Yolk, £400 per ton. All prices c & f 
Europe. Feathers—Hen Feather, HK _ processed, 
lld per lb c & f Europe. Duck Feather, export 
quality, N.N., 85%, $520 picul ex-stock. Goose 
Feather, HK, GGS, 90%, 7s 4d per Ib c & f 


Europe. Garlic (untoasted)—Tientsin, $127 
quintal. Shanghai, 2nd quality, $95 quintal. 
Taiwan, grade B, $44 picul. Gypsum—Hupeh, 
white, $1,400 per m.t. China Clay—HK, £12 


per m.t. cif Japan. Graphite (80/82%)—Hunan, 
$115 per m.t. Realgar—Hunan, A grade, export 
quality, $68 picul. Taleum—Kwangsi, $160 per 
m.t. Talcum Powder—Shantung, $208 per m.t. 
Hog Bristle—Tientsin, No. 55, black, 28s 4d; 
Hankow, No. 17 black, 28s 4d; Chungking, No. 
27, black, 18s 10d; Shanghai, No. 17 black, 14s 
2d; all prices per lb c & f Japan. NE China, 


2%", white, 17s 6d per lb c & f Japan. Ramie 
Thailand, yellow, new stock, $52 picul. Raw 
Silk—Canton: White, 20/22 denier, $2,991 to 


$3,150 picul; Natural, 20/22 denier, $2,640 and 
50/70 denier, $2,130 picul. Seagrass Mat— 
Kwangtung: 108 warps, twisted white matting, 
5/4 x 40 yds, forward, $65 per bag; 108 warps, 
twisted brown/white matting, 5/4 x 40 yds, 
forward, $63 bag. Seagrass Cord—Kwangtung, 
‘No. 2A forward, $45 picul. Sesame—Thailand, 
black, $67 picul. South Vietnam, black, $65 
picul; brown, $62 picul. Cambodia, black, $63.50 
picul. Spun Silk Yarn—Shanghai, 210/2, $2,262 
per 50-kilo case; 140/2, $2,055 per 60-kilo case. 
Bamboo Cane—2’ x ™% Ib, Ist quality, $14.40; 
4' x 18/20 lbs, 1st, $69: 8 x 40/46 lb, 1st, $148; 
12’ x 2/2%4 inch dia, $3,168; all prices per 
1,000 pes. Aniseed Oil—Kwangsi, in drum, 
$1,310 picul; Haiphong, in drum, $1,240 picul. 
Cassia Oil—West River, 80/85% in drum, $1,350 
picul; Haiphong, in drum, forward, $1,300 picul. 
Castor Oitl—Haiphong, 2-week forward, $82.50 
picul. Camphor Oil—Taiwan, refined, in drum, 
$170 picul; Kwangsi, crude, in drum, $150 picul. 


Ok 


Citronella Oil--Taiwan, lb fob Kee 
lung. Peppermint Oil—Shanghai, $24 per lb; 
Taiwan, $15.50 Ib, Teaseed Oil--—2%, FFA, 
in bulk, £180 per long ton ¢ & f Europe. Wood- 
oil—Refined, in bulk, spot, $182 per picul; Jan/ 
Feb forward, ex-Kowloon Railway Station, $2,900 


$8.40 per 


per long ton; in drum, £190 per mt. c & f 
Japan. Vietnam, in drum, $160 picul. Almond 
(bitter)—Tientsin, red, new, $350 picul; Jap. 
new, $330 picul. Alum—Chekiang, $300 per 
m.t. Galangal—Kwangtung, 2nd grade, $30 
picul. Gallnut—Korean, $200 picul. Kapok— 
Hainan, ist quality, $155 picul. Maize—Cam- 


bodia, yellow, Dec forward, $26 picul; Thailand, 
yellow, $25; Kwangtung, yellow, Dec forward, 
$22.50 picul. Menthol Crystal—Taiwan, $35.50 
lb; Shanghai, $38 Ib. Black Bean—Shanghai, 
$107 per picul. Green Pea—Haiphong, $40 
picul; Hupeh, 2nd quality, $42; Rangoon, black, 
Dec forward, $82.50; Szechwan, 2nd quality, $50 
picul . Red Bean-—Tientsin, new, $88 picul; 
Kiangsu, new, $90 picul. Green Bean—Honan, 
new, $47 picul; Shantung, $47 picul. Soya 
Bean—African, large, $67 picul; Dairen, 1955, 
$51.30 and 1956 $54.30; Honan, $45.50; Cam- 
bodia, new, Ist quality, $48 picul. Groundnut 
Kernel—African, large, new, $113 picul; Philip- 
pine, white, $112; Thailand, mixed, $95; Tsing- 
tao, export packing, 38/40 pes per oz, February, 
1957 forward, $112 picul. Groundnut Oil—Afri- 
can, 1% FFA, drum free, 1st quality, spot, re- 
sale price, $165 picul; 2% FFA, old stock, spot, 


$160 picul. Chinese, drum excluded, $150 picul. 
Thai, in drum, new, $185 picul. Soyabean Oil— 
Japanese, refined, $160 per picul. 

METALS 


Mild Steel Angle Bars—Cont or Jap: 1/8” x 1” 
x 1”, $64 picul; 4%" x 14%” x 11%", $63; 3/16" 
x 13,” x 1%", $62; M.S. Flat Bars—Cont or 
Jap: %" x %” to 14%", $64 picul; %” x 214” 
to 4”, $63.50 piculk HK: %” x %” to 1”, $63 
picul; %4”" x 1%" to 2”, $62 picul. M.S. Round 
Bars--Cont: 14" to 1” dia, $58.50 picul; 11%” 
dia, $60 picul. HK: 4” to 1” dia, $60 picul. 
M.S. Square Bars--Cont or Jap: 1/2” to 114”, 
$66 picul. M.S. Plate—Cont: 4’ x 8’, 1/32” 
to 3/32", $70 picul; 1/8”, $68; 3/16” and 1/4”, 
$69; 3/8" $73 picul. Galvanized Steel Sheets— 
UK, 4’ x 8’: 1/32” and 1/16", 62c per lb; 3/32”, 
59c; 1/8", 58c. Mild Steel Shafting—UK, 20’ 
to 22’ length: 114” dia, $75 picul; 244” dia, $74 
picul. Steel Wire Rope—HK, 24 x 6 x 720’: 1", 
$1.90 Ib; 144", $1.70; 114”, $1.50; 1%", $1.40; 


24%", $1.25; 214, $1.20; 2%", $1.20; 
UK, 24 x 6 x 7: 1%", $1.60 picul; ; 
24%", $1.25 picul. Tinplate Waste Waste— 


Coked: US, 18” x 24”, $125 per case of 200 lbs; 
UK same quality, $118 per case. Electrolytic: 
US, 18’’ x 24’, $122 per case of 200 lbs. Black- 
plate, Waste Waste—UK, 18” x 24” and larger, 
G29/G38, $56 picul. Tinplate—UK: 20” x 28”, 
$140 per 200-lb case of 112 shts with tin-lining; 
30” x 36", G24, 78c per lb. Galvanized Iron 
Sheet—Jap, 3’ x 7’: USSG 24, 6lce per Ib; USSG 
26, 62c; USSG 28, 64c. Black Plate—Jap, 3’ x 
6’: G22/G24, $67 picul; G30/G31, $70. Corru- 
gated G.I. Sheet—HK, 3’ x 7’, BWG 82, $7.50 pe. 
Jap, 3’ x 7’, BWG 28, 67c lb. Aluminum Sheets 
4° x 8', 99.5% alloy, Jap, G22, $2.25 Ib; G18, 
$2.20; G20, $2.22 lb. Rolled, 2’ width, 99.5% 
alloy, UK, G: $2.30 lb. Brass Sheet—UK, 
4’ x 4’, 20/25 Ib per sheet, $380 per picul. 
Copper Sheet—Germany, 4’ x 8’ x 3/82” to 1/8”, 
$3.20 per Ib. Zine Sheet—Cont, 3’ x 8’, G8, 
$146 picul. Black Iron Pipe—Cont, 18’ to 22’: 
1/2” dia, 40c foot; 3/4” dia, 62c ft. G.I. Pipe— 
Cont, 18’ to 22': 1” dia, 92ce per foot; 14%” dia, 
$1.20; 1344” dia, $1.42; 4” dia, $4.80 ft. 
Stainless Steel Sheet—Fmuropean, BWG 18/22, 3’ 
x 7’, $8 per pound. Wire Nails—HK: 1/2” x 
19 BWG, $110 picul; 1/2” x 18 BWG, $95; %” 
x 18 BWG, $90; 1” x 15 BWG, $66; 14" x 14 
BWG, $65 picul. Japanese, 1 picul keg: 1/2” 
x 18 BWG, $95 picul; 3/4” x 17 BWG, $90 picul. 
Steel Box Strapping—Jap: blue annealed, 5/8", 
G27, 63c pound; cold rolled, black, 3/4", G20, 
$71 picul. New Brass Sheet Cuttings—$250 
pieul. Cast Iron Scraps—$33 picul. Wrought 
Iron Scraps—lst choice, $430 per ton; 2nd 
choice, $310 per ton. Ship Salvaged Iron Plate 
—3/8", $42 picul; 1/2”, $438 picul. 


PAPER 


Transparent Cellulose Paper—Colourless, 30 gr, 
36” x 39": Jap, $77 to $83 per ream; UK, $80 
to $90 ream; Italian, $87; Swedish, $86; Belgian, 
$85; French, $86. 40” x 652”: Italian, $123 
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ream; Japanese, $110; Swedish, $122. Coloured, 
36" x 39", UK or Jap, $108 ream. Flint, 
(coloured)—60/65 gr, 25-lb ream, Ti ae tert tae 
UK, $36.50 ream; German, $36; Austrian, $36; 
Chinese, $35.50 ream. Glassine—Colourless,_ 30 
ur, 26-lb ream, 30° x 40”: French, German, 
Austrian, $35 ream; Italian, $33; Jap, $32.50 
yeam. Coloured: Cont, 30 gr, 26-lb ream, 30” 
x 40", $38.50 ream. M.G. Cap—White: Jap, 
22/23 gr, 17%-lb ream, 25" x 44", $11.50 ream; 
Chinese, similar quality, $9.30 ream; Chinese, 
13.8-kilo ream, 31” x 43”, $15 ream. Coloured: 
Cont, 22 gr, 17%4-:b ream, 25" x 44”, $13.50 
ream; Chinese, $11; Jap, $10 ream. M.G. Pure 
White Sulphite—Cont, 34 gr, 40-lb ream, 35” 
x 47”, $29 ream. M.G. White Sulphite—Czech, 
40 gr, 47-lb ream, 35” x 47”, $31.50 ream. 
M.G. Pure Ribbed Kraft—Jap, 34 gr, 40-lb 
ream, 35" x 47”, $27.50 ream. Cont, 60/160 
gr, 75/160-lb ream, 35° x 47”, 76c per pound. 
M.G. Ribbed Imitation Kraft—Czech or Polish, 


40 gr, 47-lb ream 35” x 47”, $31 ream. Cont, 
60/150 gr, 75/160-lb ream, 35° x 47”, Tlie 
pound. M.G. Ribbed Kraft—Chinese, 48-lb 


ream, 36" x 47", $25.50 ream. Unglazed Kraft 
Chinese, 40/80-Ib ream, 35’ x 47", 62%4c per lb. 
Art Printing—One-side coated, 31” x 43": UK, 
90 gr, 85-lb ream, $98 ream; Jap, 88 gr, 85-lb 
ream, $84 ream; Bond—22" x 34", 60 gr, 32-lb 
ream, white: Norwegian or Swedish, $32.50 
ream; Central Europe, $27; Jap, $25; all with 
water mark. Coloured, same size and quality, 
Norwegian or Swedish, $33.50 ream. Wood- 
free Printing—31" x 43”, Austrian or Dutch: 
50 gr, 43/48-lb ream, 82c pound@ 60 gr and 
over, 57/60-lb ream, 82c pound; 90/100 gr, 
90/100-lb ream, 78c pound. Jap: 60/100 gr, 
57/100-lb renm, 70c pound; 50 gr, 48-lb ream, 
72l,e pound. Chinese: 60/90-lb ream, 674c 
pound. Manifold—22" x 34", white: Swedish 
or Norwegian, 30 gr, 16-lb ream, superior qua- 
lity, $17 ream; Austrian, 30 gr, 16-lb ream, 
erdinary quality, $13 ream; Chinese, 30 gr, 16-lb 
ream, $11.20 ream. Manifold—22” x 34", 30 
zr, 15/16-lb ream, coloured: Cont, $18 ream; 
Chinese, $12.50 ream. Poster—31" x 43": 
Swedish, 60/70 gr, 57/68-lb ream, 82c pound; 
Central Cont, similar quality, 76c; Jap, similar 


quality, 77e pound; Chinese, 17.2 kilo, 36-Ib 
ream, $18.50 ream; Chinese, 19% kilo, 42-Ib 
ream, $20.50 reom. Newsprint (in reels)— 


5C/52 gr, 31°: US, 58 pound; UK. 5614e; 
Canadian, 57'4c¢; Chinese, 53¢; Jap, 52c; Nor- 
wegian, 57c; Austrian, 57¢; Polish, 55¢. News- 
orint (in reams)—31" x 43". 50/52 gr, 48/50-lb 


ream, Cont, $30.50 ream; Jap, $25.50 ream; 
Chinese, $25 ream. 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Acetic Acid—(78/80%), German, 25-kilo car- 


boy, 65c pound. Boric Acid (powder) —lItalian, 
100-kilo gunny bag, 6le pound; US, 100-lb paper 


bag, 61c. Oxalic Acid (ecrystal)—German, 100- 
kilo barrel, 92c pound. Stearic Acid—Dutch, 
112-Ib double bags, needle form, $1.25 pound 


for forwards. Bicarbonate of Soda (refined)— 
Chinese, 50-kilo bag, $20 per bag; UK, 100-kilo 
bag, $45 to $49.50 per bag; forward. Caustic 
Scoda—China, 200-kilo drum, $115 per drum; UK, 
$197 per drum of 340 kilos. Chlorate of Potash 


French, l-cwt drum, 85c pound. Copper Sul- 
phate—UK, l-cwt gunny bag, 92c pound. Dini- 
trochlorbenzene—Dutch, 300-kilo drum, 58e 


pound. Formalin—UK, 504-Ib drum, 45¢ pound. 
Glycerine—Chinese, 250-kilo drum, $1.80 pound; 
20-kilo tins, $1.92 Ib. Gum Arabic—Sudan, 100- 
kilo bag, $1.10 pound. Gum Damar-—Malayan, 
No. 1, 140-catty bag, $310 picul. Lithopone 
(30%)—Dutch, 50-kilo paper bag, 38.22e per 
pound; German, similar packing, 38¢; Italian, 
25-kilo paper bag, 38¢ pound. Magnesium Sul- 
phate—German, 100-kilo gunny bag, $280 per 
ton. Petrolatum—Amber: Dutch, 400-lb drum, 
38c pound; German, 180-kilo drum, 22¢; US, 
877-lb drum, 45c. Snow White: US, 400-lb 
drum, 63¢c to 67¢ pound. Lemon Shellac—In- 
diam, No. 1, 164-lb case, $320 per picul. Sodium 
Bichromate—Australian, 560-lb drum, 90¢ pound 
Sodium MHydrosulphite-——-French, 50-kilo drum, 
$175 per picul; UK, 50-kilo drum, $180 picul. 
Sodium Nitrate—German, 50-kilo gunny bag, 
$33 picul. Sodium Nitrate—German, 125-kilo 
drum, $800 per ton. Sodium Perborate——Ger- 
man, 100-kilo drum, $1.20 pound. Sulphor 
Powder—German, 50-kilo bag, $39 picul; US, 
100-Ib bag, $39.50 picul. Paraffin Wax-—US, 
143 deg to 150 deg, AMP. 90/95-lb paper carton, 
$87 picul: 165 dee AMP, $100 picul. Zine Oxide 


—Chinese, 50-kilo gunny bag, 72c pound; Ger- 
man, 85¢c; South African, 87¢ pound. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


Penicillin Eye Ointment—UK, 2,000 units per 
gram, $4.85 per doz 5-gm_ tubes. Penicillin 
Ointment—UK, 2,000 units per doz, $6.30 per 
doz l-oz tubes. Penicillin Oral Tablets—G, 
60,000 units per tablet, UK, 90c per carton 
of 12 tablets; US, $1 to $2.10 per carton. 
Procaine Penicillin G in oil—Cont, 300,000 units 
per cc, 1960, $2 per vial of 10 ec; US, 1960, $2.90 
per vial. UK 1960, $2.20; UK 1957, $1.55 vial. 
Dihydrostreptumycin—UK, 1960, 84%c per vial 
of 1 gram; French, 72c;. Canadian, 91c; Cont, 
68c per vial. Sulfathiazole Powder—French, 50- 
kilo fibre drum, $10.50 pound; UK,  1-cwt 
drum, $10.50 Ib; German, 50-kilo drum, $11 
pound. Sulfadiazine Powder—Australia, 28-lb 
tin, $23.20 pound; French, $24; Jap, $23.50; 
German, $23.50. Sulfaguanidine Powder—UK, 
50-kilo drum, $7.50 pound; French, $7.20; Czech, 


$7.20; German, $7.20 pound. Quinine Bisul- 
phate Tablets—Dutch, 500's, $1.95 per bot. 
Quinine Ethylearbonate—Dutch, $2.85 per car- 


ton of 1 oz. Isoniazide Tablets—French, $1.40 
per bottle of 100 50-mg tablets; UK, $2.70; 
Swiss $3.55 per hot. Acetylsalicylic Acid (As- 
pirin Powder)—UK, 1l-cwt drum, $3.60 pound; 
German, 560-kilo drum, $3.10 pound for forward 
cargo. Amidopyrin—French, $16.40 pound. 
Ascorbic Acid (Vitamin C Powder)—US, $40 per 
1-kilo tin; Swiss, $40 per 1-kilo bot; German, 
$40 per 1-kilo tin. Nicotinamide—Dutch, $60 
per 1-kilo tin. Phenacetin—Dutch, 50-kilo drum, 
$5.10 pound; UK, 1l-ewt drum, $5.40 per pound, 
forward; German, 50-kilo drum, $5.15 pound, 
Saccharum Lactose—German, 2-cwt case, $1.95 
per pound; Dutch, 1l-cwt case, $1.05 Ib: New 
Zealand, 56-lb bag, $1.10 pound. 


COTTON YARN 


Hongkong Yarn—10's, $820 bale. 20's, $9650 
to $1,080 bale. 32's, $1,870 bale. 40's, $1,470 
bale. Pakistan Yarn—1l0's, $845 bale. 20's, 
$840 to $910 bale. 32’s $1,180 to $1,210 bale. 
Indian Yarn—20's, $830 to $870 bale. 32's, 
$1,130 bale. 40’s, $1,330 to $1,340 bale. 
Japanese Yarn—32's, $1,330 to $1,360 bale. 40's, 
$1,520 to $1,550 bale. 42's, $1,680 to $1,660 .bale. 


COTTON PIECE GOODS 


Grey Sheeting—Chinese, 63 x 64, 36" x 40 yds, 
$35.20 pe; 72 x 69, 38’ x 4034 yds, $34.70 pc. 
Hongkong, 60 x 56, 36” x 40 yds, $38 pe. In- 
dian, 44 x 48, 35" x 40 yds $26 po; 44 x 40, 
36" x 40 yds, $25 pe. Japanese, 72 x 69, 38” x 
40% yds, $35.20 pe. Grey Jean—Chinese, $32 
pe. Hongkong, $32.50 pe. Dyed  Drill— 
Hongkong, 118 x 656, 36" x 40 yds, $1.70 
to $2.50 per yd. White Cloth—Japanese 
No. 16000, $47 pe; No. 10000, $45.50 pe. Hong- 
keng, $40 pe. Shirting—Hongkong, 36” x 42 
yds, $33 pe; 36" x 30 yds, $32 pe. Japanese, 
536" x 30 yds, $1.31 toe $1.46 per yd. 


SUGAR 


Taiwan Granulated—No. 24, 
18, $46; fine sugar, $53 picul. Japanese Granu- 
lated—-$55 picul; fine, $53. Hongkong Granu- 
tated--$55 per picul; fine, $54; brown, $45 picul. 
Philippine Brown—$46 picul. Indonesia Brown 
—$49 picul. Hongkong Slab—Brown, 2nd qua- 
lity, $50 pieul. Hongkong Candy Sugar—2nd 
quality $59 picul. Thai Malt Sugar—47 picul. 


$54 ‘picul ; No. 


GUNNY BAG 


Heavy Cees—43"" x 29", 21%4-lb pe with a 2” 


green stripe, Indian, $1.90 pe. Used Gunny 
Bag—2'%4-lb, 3 blue stripes, $1.35 pe; second 
quality, $1.20 pe. Hessian Cloth—11 oz, 45” 


x 1000 yds, 73¢ per yd. 


RICE 


White Rice, (100% whole)—Thai, old, 3rd 
wrade, $61.80 picul. White Rice—Thai: special 
3%. new, $56.60; A 5%, old, 1st quality, $57.80; 
TN 10%, new, Ist quality, $54.10; D 20% new, 
$20.80 picul, Canton, Ist, $44 picul. Broken 


FAR EASTERM 


Economic Review 


Rice—Thai: A 1 superior, old, $43.10 picul; 
A 1 special, old, $42.10; A 1 ordinary, old, 
$40.70 picul; B 1 special, new, $38.50; B 1 
ordinary, new, $37; C 1 special, old, $35.40; 
C 1 ordinary, old, $34.40 picul. Glutinous Rice 
+Thai: Ist new, $44; 2nd new, $31.30; lower, 
old, $23.10 picul. 


CEMENT 
Green Island Products—Emeralcrete, rapid 
hardening, $8.25 per 112-lb bag. Emerald, $7 
per 112-lb bag; $6.40 per 100-lb bag. Snow- 


crete white cement, $72 per 375-ib drum and 
$16.30 per l-cwt bag. Chinese Cement—Can- 
ton, 45-kilo bag, $115 per metric ton cif HK 
ex-ship. Japanese Cement—$5.90 per 100-lb bag; 
white cement, $15.40 per l-cwt bag. 


WHEAT FLOUR 


Australian Brands—$36 per 150-lb bag; $12 
to * $13.30 per 50-lb bag. American Brands— 
$30.50 per 100-lb bag; $15 to $17 per 50-lb bag. 
Canadian Brands—$37 to $39.50 per 100-lb bag+ 
$18 to $20 per 50-lb bag. Hongkong Brands— 
—$11.80 to $17.50 per 50-lb bag. 


SUNDRY PROVISIONS 


Apricot Seed—Indian, large, new, $1,150 per 
picul; medium, new, $525 picul. Bamboo Shoot 
(dried)—Foochow, A, new $105 picul. Bean Stick 
—HK, Ist, A, $187 picul; B, $88 picul. Kwang- 
tung, $150 picul. Vermicelli—Tsingtao, 2nd 
quality, cloth bag, $167 picul. Casher Nut—Afri- 
ean, No. 320, new, $430 picul. Black Date— 
Tientsin, old, large, $124 picul. Preserved Date— 
Anhwei, small, new, $160 picul; Foochow, small, 
new, $145 picul. Red Date—Honan, medium, Ist, 
$175 picul; large, new, $125; small, new, $70 
picul. Black Fungus—Szechwan, large, Ist, new, 
$470 picul. Ginkgo—Hunan, large, new, $105 
picul; Hankow, small, new, Ist, $68; Foochow, 
small, new, $52 picul. Dried Lily Bulb—Hunan, 
new, B, $170 picul; Szechwan, wild, lst, $100 
picul. Dried Lily Flower—Honan, new, in case, 
$129 picul. Lotus Nut—Hunan, large, new, lower 
quality, refrigerated cargo, $190 picul. Lungngan 
Pulp—Kwangsi, 2nd quality, B, new, $270 picul; 
Fukien, A, new, in tin, $268 picul. Black Moss— 
Shensi, large packing, new, Ist, extra choice, 
$2,500; 2nd, selected, $2,000; 3rd quality, $1,650 
per picul. Mushroom (dried)—Kiangsi, new, A, 
$2,920 picul. Mushroom Thick—Jap, B, new, Ist 
quality, $1,470 picul; 2nd quality, $1,300 picul. 
Olive Seed—Kwangtung, red membrane, in drum, 
new, $270 picul. Pearl Barley—Hunan, lst, in 
bag, $47 picul. Dried Seaweed—HK, new, cake 
form, $975 picul. Walnut Kernel—Chekiang, large, 
new, $120 picul. Black Water Melon Seed— 
Kansu, large, new, $95 picul. Red Water Melon 
Seed—Kiangsi, new, C, $340 picul; Kwangtung, 
new, $270 picul. 


